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The Neo-Orthodox Trend 


EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 


r “HE present tendency in theology, 
influenced in part by learned refugees 
from Europe who have come tragically 

to our shores, is toward something that may 

roughly be described as neo-orthodoxy. This 
is evidenced not only by the literature, but 
also by the 1945 programs of the New York and 

Chicago meetings of the N.A.B.I. 

Neo-orthodoxy is a trend rather than a 
definite school of thought. Karl Barth is a 
symbol of the trend, but almost no one will 
confess to being « Barthian; ‘‘none so poor to 
do him reverence.”’ In Karl Brunner and in 
Reinhold Niebuhr the trend assumes modified 
forms. Most of the neo-orthodox owe some- 
thing to Kierkegaard, that very un-American 
Dane. If the movement has any definite 
traits, they are a revolt against “‘liberalism,”’ 
a rejection of “‘historicism” and of faith in 
progress, in favor of eschatology, a conviction 
that reason is untrustworthy in religious 
matters, a strong sense of the sinfulness of sin 
and its pervasive presence, and a Biblical, 
especially Pauline, emphasis. At this time of 
the world’s dire distress, when sympathy, un- 
derstanding, and co-operation are, humanly 
speaking, the chief needs, theology seems to be 
advocating an irrationalism which, so far 
as logic and democracy go, is unintentionally 
sister under the skin to the revolt against rea- 
son that was expressed politically in Mein 
Kampf and in the Communistic denial of 
freedom of the press. 

It is quite comprehensible that the unspeak- 
able sufferings caused by two World Wars 
should produce a Barth, unorthodox irra- 
tionalists like Spengler, and now the French 
ultra-existentialist, Sartre. It is understand- 
able that the individual in despair should 
demand a quicker route to security than the 
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hard way of rational thought about experi- 
ence. Even more understandable is the revolt 
against human history. Neo-orthodoxy may, 
therefore, serve a useful psychological purpose 
in saving individuals from their inner crises, 
while the world falls to pieces upon them. But 
it is difficult for the liberal to see what power 
or promise there is in it for those who still 
hope for a new earth as well as a new heaven, 
and who believe in the transforming power of 
Christian faith for society as well as for the 
individual. If the Kingdom of God is mere 
supernatural eschatology, having no vital con- 
nection with the actual history of man except 
to close it, bringing no real hope to history, 
then the gospel message is all but irrelevant 
to any historical society. Neo-orthodoxy 
seems to the liberal to be, at best, an escape 
from the City of Destruction to the Celestial 
City. 

The outstanding feature of this somewhat 
confused trend is a sense of despair about 
everything human. Man’s original and 
hereditary sin poisons every human under- 
taking. Man’s will is corrupt and no real 
goodness isinhim. His reason is proud, rebel- 
lious against God, unable to find God. Only 
faith can save man in such a plight, but faith 
itself is a gift of God and not an act of sinful 
man. Only revelation can give divine truth, 
but no human interpretation can grasp the 
contents of revelation. God is the sovereign 
of history, but history does not reveal God. 
Only a single act of divine intervention in his- 
tory in the first century gives man any real 
assurance of God. The concept of a general 
revelation is rejected with despair; only the one 
special revelation in Christ is acknowledged. 
And if we are to take seriously the utterances 
of the neo-orthodox, the teachings of Jesus 
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in the Synoptics and in John are, by them- 
selves, inadequate and misleading. Only the 
teachings of Paul are truly normative, although 
they are, of course, beyond reason. But of the 
teachings of Paul, those most remote from 
anything like what Jesus taught are chiefly 
emphasized, as in Kraemer’s book. 

In all this extreme reaction against views 
which have been dominant in liberal circles, 
there is an intense longing for divine power 
and authority, a wholehearted devotion to 
God, and a not unjustified condemnation of 
the course of modern history. But even in the 
moderate and scholarly thought of men like 
Dr. Kroner and President Shuster, the con- 
demnation of history results logically not 
merely in a judgment on human sin, but also 
in a banishing of divine control. God is made 
remote, and an essentially deistic and dualistic 
position is advocated, very different from the 
view of the immanence of God in both nature 
and history, which is expressed both in the 
Bible and in theistic philosophy. 

The attack on historicism is not, however, 
wholly based on despair of progress or on 
dualistic philosophy. It has at least one very 
sound element that has no special relation to 
neo-orthodoxy. If historicism is the claim 
that ‘‘die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht,”’ 
and that historical success is a proof of truth 


and right, then it is a banal type of prag- ' 


matism, well worthy of the attacks made on it, 
and of criticism by President Shuster’s appeal 
tonorms. All histories and all societies must, 
indeed, be judged by standards that have roots 
and validity that transcend any historical 
victory or defeat. At the same time, this 
truth should not conceal the equal truth that 
history is the growth of the spirit, revealing a 
struggle and development of spiritual values 
in the interplay of human and divine forces. 

The flight from reason, from history, and 
from time, to authority and eternity—from 
personality to a totally other—is sometimes 
defended as man’s last hope in view of the dif- 
ferences of opinion among philosophers. But 


this is inconsistent, coming from theologians. 
It is true that philosophers differ. 


So do 
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democratic leaders; and shall we therefore fly 
to totalitarianism? Yes, philosophers differ, 
but theologians differ more bitterly and ir- 
reconcilably, as witness Barth and Brunner; 
and shall we therefore fly from theology to 
naturalism? If we do, we shall find naturalists 
differing and almost boasting of their failure 
to come to agreement. On fundamentals, 
men do not agree. Noone who believes in God 
can justly derive from that belief the conclusion 
that all men must agree, unless he is prepared 
to travel the whole road to Rome. Neither 
philosophy nor theology is absolute; neither 
reason nor revelation can yield perfect agree- 
ment. Biblical writers differ on many points. 
But faith in God involves, for the liberal, faith 
in reason and in God’s presence in history. 
If liberals have been cocky and dogmatic, they 
need rebuke; but the rebuke comes from the 
very nature of liberalism with better grace 
than from some reasoner who condemns the 
appeal to reason. 

Any type of thought which challenges pre- 
suppositions too easily accepted is wholesome. 
To this extent neo-orthodoxy is beneficial. 
But in the long run it raises difficulties greater 
than those which it challenges. If, because of 
the supposed failure of philosophy, it really 
excludes reason from the right and duty of 
“judging the spirits,” then the banishment of 
reason leaves the soul a prey to unchecked in- 
coherence and unbridled fanaticism. If 
history is not the last word, neither are unhis- 
torical ideal norms the last word; for the Word 
is abstract and remote until it is made flesh 
and dwells among us. Until norms become 
the guiding principles of history, they are an 
unfulfilled obligation, an ought that never is 
obeyed. 

The task of thinking, of living in the stream 
of history, and of realizing the eternal in time, 
is inescapable for the followers of him who 
asked: ‘‘What think ye of Christ?” and who 
taught: “If any man willeth to do his will, 


he shall know of the doctrine.”” This task 
involves endless growth, not orthodox 
acquiescence. 
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History and 
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SHALL divide this article into three 

parts. I shall ask, first: what is 

historicism? Then, I shall distinguish 
between two different kinds of historicism. 
Finally, I shall try to throw some light upon 
the difficult problem concerning the relation 
between history and actuality. 


I 


What is historicism? The term points to a 
certain over-valuation of the historical view. 
If we stress the fact that all human life has 
always a historical tincture, and that therefore 
history may offer the key to the riddle of 
human destiny, we fall victim to historicism. 
If we assume that the questions of historical 
origin, historical causes, historical effects, 
and historical evolution are the central 
questions within a philosophy of mind, we 
assign to the historical method an importance 
which eventually leads to historicism. In 
other words, historicism is a bad philosophy 
resulting from a hypertrophical growth of the 
historical view. 

But is it possible to overrate the importance 
of history? Is it possible to transcend the 
horizon of historical sight and insight? Is it 
not true that all human existence is historical, 
through and through? That human existence 
and history are identical terms? That human 
life is ever changing, ever moving, ever de- 
pendent upon temporal conditions, temporal 
fashions, temporal needs and temporal aspira- 
tions? Is it not true that man can never 
escape the iron chain of his own epoch, that he 
by necessity is a child of his own present, and 
that he can never attain to any truth, any 
achievement, any vision, or any creed which 
would not fit in the particular cast of mind 
characteristic of his age and his contemporane- 
ous society? 

If all this is true, is the conclusion not in- 
evitable that history, and history alone, can 
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claim to reveal the nature of man, the destiny 
of man, the value of man, and the bounds of 
man’s capacity? ‘That the historical perspec- 
tive is also the best philosophic perspective, 
at least with respect to the problem of what 
man is? 

If we answer this question in the affirmative, 
we surrender to historicism. The temptation 
is very strong today, in an epoch which believes 
in history as an almost objective and exact 
science and which believes in science as the 
only trustworthy and competent source of 
knowledge. 

The over-valuation of scientific knowledge 
is the precondition, the hotbed of historicism. 
As long as we stick to the superstitious 
prejudice that science alone is the measure of 
all truth attainable to us, that the criterion of 
truth has to be taken from scientific methods 
and principles alone, moreover that all values 
whatever have to be testified by scientific 
means of demonstration—as long as we submit 
to these claims of present positivism and 
scientism, we are exposed irretrievably to the 
trap of historicism. 

Historicism has taken the place previously 
occupied by naturalism. Both historicism and 
naturalism have this in common: they are 
founded upon the dogma that truth by nature 
is scientific. Both betray the spirit of an age 
that deeply mistrusts all sources of insight and 
knowledge not examined by exact observation 
and logical conclusions drawn from that 
observation. 

Historicism, to be sure, is nobler than nat- 
uralism; it at least acknowledges the gulf 
between physical phenomena and intellectual 
life, between natural forces and the human 
spirit. Historicism at least is aware of the 
peculiar right and the unique place of 
humanity. Historicism at least knows that 
the facts of history are meaningful in a way 
natural facts are not, and that they by no 
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means can be derived or should be derived from 
physics or chemistry, not even from physiology 
or psychology, that history is a science of its 
own and that the historical sciences enjoy 
autonomy and sovereignty in the realm of 
historical facts. 


Il 


In spite of the recognition of historical 
sovereignty by historicism, a certain kind of 
historicism, nevertheless, has an eye to 
naturalism. Two kinds of historicism can be 
distinguished according to two elements within 
history as a science: an empirical and a specu- 
lative type. Empirical historicism originates 
in the ambition of historical science to increase 
the exactitude and objectivity of historical 
knowledge in competing with the natural 
sciences; it is the naturalistic trend of thought 
which is still at work in this type. Specula- 
tive historicism on the contrary originates in 
the aspiration to create a philosophy based 
upon historical knowledge; it grows out of the 
philosophic element which exists within 
history. 

The empirical type tends to reduce history 
to a collection of well-secured data in order to 
protect knowledge from fancy. It cannot be 
denied that historical presentation, to the 
degree in which it is synoptic or synthetic 
(philosophic), contains an artistic feature. 
The historian who is not content with merely 
registering empirical data has to risk a view in 
which his own individual valuations exercise 
a certain influence upon the picture he presents. 
Since the object of history is human life and 
not natural phenomena, the historian is in- 
duced to apply standards of his own mind and 
habits of his own thought to the report of life 
past. 

To avoid this danger, if a danger it is, the 
empirical historicist would like to resign all 
synthetic attempts and to restrict his relation 
to those facts which can be ascertained by ab- 
solutely objective and exact methods. The 


final end of this tendency would reduce his- 
torical knowledge to a quasi-photographic 
reproduction of relics of whatever kind. 
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This empirical or naturalistic historicism 
can therefore also be called analytical. Sus- 
pecting all synoptic and graphic representa- 
tions, all reconstruction of motives and 
thoughts, it confines historical knowledge to 
the traces left behind by former generations. 
It cannot or will not comprehend the spiritual 
character of ages past. It cannot interpret 
the meaning of the relics out of universal 
ideas. It is utterly opposed to systematization 
and synopsis; it is, in this sense, utterly un- 
philosophic. Finally, it arrives at bits of bits 
of life. It has even a propensity to dismember 
what has come to us as a whole and to tear it 
asunder in order to explore exactly the origin 
of every part and particle. 

Thus the greatest works of creative produc- 
tion have had to suffer a minute examination 
of every detail with a view to finding out the 
date of their origin and the way in which they 
were composed. The result was often dis- 
astrous to their appreciation and even to their 
understanding and interpretation. The vision 
of the whole was destroyed. The meaning of 
the unity perished. Homer was one of the 
first to undergo such a destructive operation. 
What a great genius had composed was de- 
composed by the historicist. His epics were 
dissected and regarded as mere concatenations 
of other poems. Goethe’s Faust lost its con- 
sistency and appeared as a conglomerate of 
fragments written in different moods and 
lacking inner coherence. The Critique of Pure 
Reason was dashed to pieces until only a patch- 
work survived the cutting knife of the empirical 
historicist. The Corpus Juris ceased to be a 
living body; it was dissolved into various in- 
terpolated atoms. 

Analytical historicism kills the soul and re- 
tains the corpse. Even if we assume that the 
results of its endeavours are scientifically cor- 
rect, still the procedure does not do justice to 
the real value and meaning of the victimized 
works. 

Synthetic or speculative historicism falls 
into the other extreme. It moves toward 
metaphysics. It wants to transform history 
into a system in which the ultimate problems 
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of life are finally solved, and solved in the most 
scientific way (allegedly). There are many 
different types of this species, some again tend- 
ing to naturalism, but in a speculative manner, 
e.g., the historicism of Oswald Spengler; some 
tending to a more or less spiritual cosmology 
which culminates in the self-development of 
the mind, e.g., the system of the most profound 
of all historicists: Hegel; or, in our own days, 
the system of the Italian historian, Benedetto 
Croce, who combines aestheticism with 
historicism. 

Synthetic or speculative historicism, if it is 
consistent, inevitably issues either in relativism 
and scepticism, or in an absolutism which 
glorifies the present of the thinker as the sum- 
mit and fulfilment of all history. In both 
cases, the effect of historicism upon life is 
calamitous and catastrophic. A feeling of 
quietism and fatalism ensues which paralyzes 
creative productivity. Either man does no 
longer believe in a future task (see the preface 
of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right), or he no longer 
believes in absolute standards or norms (see 
Spengler’s Decline of the West) which was as 
much an interpretation as a symptom of the 
agony of the German destiny in the twentieth 
century. 


Ill 


If history embraces the totality of existence, 
if historical knowledge comprehends all com- 
prehension, then all life is deprived of any 
meaning that would survive the hour of its 
emergence; volition and action are like the 
waves of the sea, appearing and disappearing; 
faith and devotion are completely invalidated. 
In the view of historicism every epoch, every 
century, every hour expresses merely itself, 
its own transient impressions, feelings, de- 
sires, and so on. The very idea of truth is 
annulled. This consequence, however, buries 
even the truth claimed by historicism. Time 
is much more mysterious than _historicism 
would admit. 

We can call history the life of mankind in 
past, present, and future, but if we avail our- 
selves of such an interpretation of history, we 
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deviate from the meaning of the term as used 
by the historical sciences and by historicism 
as expounded in this paper. History as science 
exhibits not the future nor the present, but the 
past alone. Historicism, if it has a scientific 
basis, is consequently confined to a definite 
section of human existence, not to its whole. 
This irrefragable insight alone would suffice to 
reject speculative historicism. 

Recently I read in the New York Times: 
‘History has reached out and embraced Gen. 
George Patton. His place is secure.’’ This 
wording is perfectly correct. The living gen- 
eral was not yet embraced by history. History 
does not comprise the present; on the contrary, 
our actual existence could even be defined as 
that existence which is not yet historical. 
History is the reach which embraces those who 
no longer fight, who no longer will and act, 
who no longer actually exist. We know his- 
torically only those who are nothing but 
objects of our contemplation, or who have 
ceased to be subjects (at least on earth). 

Three groups of contrast separate history 
and actuality: the contrast of Past and Pres- 
ent, that of the historically Memorable and 
Non-memorable, and that of Reproduction 
and Productivity. 

No one would dispute the thesis that history 
deals not with the present (or the future), but 
with the past alone. But not everyone would 
admit or realize the deep reasons and the far- 
reaching consequences of this thesis. The 
past has no longer the same actuality the 
present has, although the products of actual 
life are partly preserved in the course of his- 
torical development and continuously effica- 
cious. There is a decisive difference between 
past and present. The past is present only in 
so far as we represent it in our memory or 
historical imagination. The past as past does 
not change; the present moves on toward the 
future. 

The present is the only actual time-dimen- 
sion. In a definite sense it is the origin of the 
past, the past springs from the present. The 
present comes first in the order of actuality, of 
actual time; the past is the present remem- 
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bered. Actually the present precedes the past; 
historically, the present is the effect of the 
past and the past precedes the present. This 
contrast illuminates most obviously the im- 
possibility of any speculative historicism. 
Actuality implies activity, activity implies re- 
sponsibility, and responsibility implies the 
belief in norms, ideals, measures, and in the 
task of the future. The actually living man 
can consequently never be conceived by his- 
toricism. To conceive him in such a fashion 
would mean to consider him dead. He who 
looks at Christianity with the eyes of his- 
toricism kills the living faith. God is a God 
of the living, not of the dead. 

History makes the past an object of con- 
templation; the more scientific it is, the less is 
the past allowed to be taken as actual life. 
The historian is an observer and spectator, 
not an active sharer of life past. In so far as 
he is a sharer of life, he does not live in the 
past, but in the present and from the point of 
view of the present he remembers the past and 
anticipates the future. Only actuality con- 
nects past and future, since the present is the 
meeting point of both. 

Second, not all multiplicity and multiformity 
of life are memorable, historically. History, 
in the scientific sense, does not record all 
events and deeds that actually happen, does 
not record all feelings and thoughts actually 
present in the souls of people, does not register 
the whole human tragedy and comedy. His- 
tory relates only a very small section of actual 
life, only that section which is connected with 
public or institutional or cultural change. 
Privacy, the outer and inner destiny of persons 
not directly (or indirectly) generating that 
change does not belong to the sphere of history. 
This again invalidates the claim of historicism. 
The most significant, the most stirring, the 
innermost section of actual personal life com- 
pletely evades the network of historical con- 
ceptions. It is true, of course, that private 


spheres of life are always touched by historical 
changes, but this does not modify the basic 
fact that privacy as such is not an object of 
historical representation. 


Poetry, in a certain 
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sense, grasps these unhistorical spheres of 
actual life. But as long as historicism claims 
to be scientific, it excludes the interpretation 
of life by poetry. It is therefore the private 
human soul which revolts against a philosophy 
that disregards its inner actuality. 

Third, historicism cannot grasp actual pro- 
ductivity. The past recorded by history is no 
longer productive. The heat of agitation, the 
tumult of passions, the tension of battles and 
struggles, the pangs of conscience, all these 
contents of actual life turn pale on the pages 
of history. Historicism is the dead that buries 
the dead. To recall a present past is not to 
call it to life again. Recalling may mean pro- 
ducing new life, but this function of memory 
transcends the ‘horizon of historicism. 

Historicism pretending to comprehend the 
nature of human life and destiny forgets or 
denies the antagonism between an object of 
contemplation and the actuality of life. 
Spiritual, moral, intellectual, political, artistic, 
technical, commercial, industrial, and educa- 
tional spontaneity originates in a source truly 
transhistorical. It springs from a mysterious 
dimension, from a depth which historical ob- 
servation and investigation can never discover. 
It springs not from conditions prearranged in 
the succession of temporal stages, but from a 
fire kindled by a stroke, as it were, when the 
lightning of Eternity hits the temporal plain 
which history describes. 

Historicism fails because it necessarily de- 
stroys the true meaning of freedom and crea- 
tivity, of faith and devotion from which human 
life draws its peculiar power. It cuts off life 
from its source. It cannot even conceive its 
own source, for history itself would be devoid 
of all its contents if human life were not pro- 
ductive, if the actuality of the present were 
not producing what history records. 

Historicism therefore has not the slightest 
right to criticize the foundations of actual life, 
the value of institutions or creeds. It has not 
the slightest power to attack our loyalty to 
tradition or the hope in the future, based on 
revelations past yet still actually present in 
our living memory and in a living faith. 
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Historicism and Literature 


GEORGE N. SHUSTER 


ROFESSOR Grierson has noted that 
P every creative period in literature is 

imperilled by ‘‘feelings’” seeking to 
override the judgment. And I suppose, since 
it would hardly be fitting that a student of 
general literature should do more than surmise, 
that the pattern of historical study designed 
by the historicist is suggested primarily by 
feeling. The term, historicism, is of course 
used somewhat narrowly here. It is taken to 
stand for the acceptance of history as evidence 
from which the psychologist can deduce the 
ebb and flow of man’s ethical and esthetic 
idealism. The practitioner must feel his way 
toward the pulse of change. Dilthey coined 
for him the agreeable term LEinfuehlung. 
It is clear that the great critics and historians 
of antiquity held a different view of their 
crafts. They thought that resolute and 
meticulous study of the facts could lay bare 
the logic of progression from point to point 
in the story of human decisions, passions, 
wisdom and weakness. But the historicist 
speaks of ‘‘points’’ only as semicolons which 
mark the varying, sundering movements on the 
sea of collective, cultural change. 

Undoubtedly not all he has said or done is 
bad. By no means. At bottom he may well 
have been tormented by his sense of the 
superiority of creative artist to critic or scholar, 
and so have wished himself to hold the mirror 
up to his own mind, and therewith presumably 
to nature. If he could sit down with his 
subject, coddle him, and get out of him secrets 
he might not otherwise confide except under 
duress to his own conscious mind, the historian 
could suppose that he too had dwelt in the 
light of the creative imagination. And one 
may well note that when John Galsworthy 
Wrote about the “Creation of Character in 
Literature’’ near the close of his career, he did 
so in words which might almost have been 
used by Dilthey. We may concede that the 


standard exercise of the critical faculty has 
a certain almost pharisaical woodenness. 
Against this Wordsworth, for example, pro- 
tested. ‘‘One impulse from the vernal wood”’ 
does not indeed actually supplant Plato and 
Isaiah. But one has sometime to revert to the 
stance of mind and heart which Plato and 
Isaiah themselves adopted, and see things, 
experiences, rather than mere words about 
things, experiences. 

An embarassing problem arises only when 
he goes on to assume that the tide of experience 
can be tested by anything less than a norm. 
And historicism seems to me based on just such 
an assumption. To say that the record of an 
era can be understood only as the product of 
the impulses of that era is to take it for granted 
that there is really something like an era; that 
is, a period of time which actually has its 
beginning and end within itself. Naturally 
there are dramas within historical time, which 
can be said to have denouement and finale. 
But these dramas are not eras, if only because 
man and dog are, after all, constants. The 
other day I happened to read a description by 
an eighteenth-century German writer of his 
dachshund; and what he had written was an 
admirable portrait of the wholly indispensable 
little fiend who is in my household. Men also 
do certain things constantly and apart; and 
therefore they do not do them merely within a 
segment of time. 

Here I may illustrate. If one asks why the 
“Prize Song”’ does not lend itself so well to 
choral singing as does ‘‘Jingle Bells,” the 
answer is not that the one is lofty and the other 
inane. Sometimes I can’t help thinking that 
the English round is a more distinguished 
lyric than Wagner’s. It is rather a simple 
matter of rhythm, and consequently of physics, 
which decrees that a certain movement of 
sound is more easily memorized and syn- 
chronized than another. This is the sort of 
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circumstance over which man has no control, 
any more than he can control the fact that 
when his military antagonist is well-equipped 
with anti-tank guns no tank attack can 
succeed. On the other hand, there are aspects 
of human experience, or rather, there are 
solid, substantial verities in human experience, 
which are governed by a totally different kind 
of law. Recently I returned from Europe on a 
transport inhabited by some 6,500 soldiers. 
There were four servings of each mess. Then 
after two days the loud speaker announced 
that tickets would be issued to all the men, and 
woe betide anybody who showed up in the 
wrong line. What had happened was that 
some particularly hungry G.I.’s, fed at six, 
were famished again at half-past eight and 
enticed to go back for another meal. Here is 
the sort of action over which man has control. 
There is no law of physics which compels a 
man to stalk the prey of food in this manner. 
The fact that a rule exists which is of his own 
making is the supreme constant of man’s 
history. 

Literature is story or symbol, and these are 
concerned always with both types of conduct 
referred to. On the one hand, the art of 
writing affords a record and interpretation of 
man’s experience with nature, that is, ab- 
stractly, with physical and chemical necessity 
or alternatives. The rain falls on the just and 
the unjust alike. The gods have their sport 
with Tess. If a man chooses to bring up his 
family on a Vermont hillside, the air they 
breathe will be different from that inhaled 
by children reared in Brooklyn. On the other 
hand, literature mirrors man’s decisions. It 
deals with that which is unpredictable in him 
because he himself is the source of the predic- 
tion. Why should Lear have “evolved” to 
the point of deciding that his daughters were 
to be put to a love test, or why should Othello 
have been such an idiot about a handkerchief? 
Of course, Lear may have been “‘predisposed”’ 
to such actions, and Othello’s past may help 
explain why he was unaware of the annoying 
habit even beautiful and virtuous women 
have of dropping things. But they didn’t 
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have to act as they did. It is quite clear that 
both were dreadful fools, guilty of pride and 
jealousy. Shakespeare may not have been 
very lucid about a number of things. He is 
very clear about this. 

No good writer ever constructed a convinc- 
ing character on any other basis. Even 
Joyce’s young man, beset with millions of not 
very edifying thoughts, is nevertheless a person 
who could have thought of something else if 
he had wished to do so. But let me digress 
for the sake of a quite different example. 
Robert Bridges writes: ‘‘When it was ordered 
in 1549 that the English Psalms should be 
sung in Church instead of the Latin, there was 
no music to which they could be sung save the 
Latin church-tunes. These two things, the 
English words and the Latin music, were in- 
compatible. This had not been suspected.” 
Somebody gave the order, in short, without 
thinking matters through. But the laws of 
sound being what they are, something had to 
be done. Either the order had to be changed, 
or the music had to be rewritten. 

The trouble with historicism is, first, that it 
is interested in everything about an order or a 
decision except the ordering and the deciding. 
It can offer a very piquant account of how and 
why people were gradually brought to the 
point where singing hymns in English seemed 
preferable to singing them in Latin, but the 
fiat to do so disappears from view. And, 
second, the trouble is that the limiting natural 
circumstance which hems in human action 
does not have, for the historicist, any design. 
But great literature cannot ever, does not ever, 
assume that the natural world is without 
design. ‘‘Euclid alone has looked on beauty 
bare,’ says Miss Millay. And all the past 
and present of poetry declares Amen. 

About these two observations I should like 
to say another earnest word. That there is 
design in nature, pattern, sequence, purpose, 
surely nobody will any longer deny. For now 
we know that when the smallest thing in the 
world, namely the atom, is not kept where it 
belongs, even the biggest things will 
disintegrate. It may be true, as Kant argued, 
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HISTORICISM AND LITERATURE 


that the design does not necessarily prove the 
existence of a creative Designer. But one may 
certainly say that the absence of design would 
prove nothing, because we should not be 
around to make the demonstration. Man may 
crave a different, more comfortable design than 
the one which exists. But he has, in every 
fundamental sense, to accept what he is given 
as itis. And in like manner I believe that by 
analogy, at least, we must assume that some 
kind of design must apply to human conduct. 
To concede that the individual may do any- 
thing he likes is to grant him the right to make 
much more than a confounded nuisance of 
himself. Plato and Aristotle, followed by 
Christian tradition in this, tried to deduce 
the design of human conduct from the nature 
of man even as cosmic design is deducible from 
cosmic nature. It has been the custom of late 
to sweep this philosophy aside and to look for 
such design as there may be in the necessity 
for socializing the basic pleasure-pain im- 
pulses. This attempt has left us all seriously 
befuddled, tragically so, I think, but at least 
there is implicit in it the admission that some 
kind of conduct design simply has to be 
projected. 

Now I believe that great literature has been 
in perennial quest of design in the sense indi- 
cated. This quest is pointed in three 
directions. First, there is formal design. 
The patterns of prose and verse are not 
arbitrary or fortuitous. Whether they be 
organic; that is, suited orchestrally to the 
movement of impressions or ideas, or static, 
they are creations, sometimes the very bosom 
children of genius. They undoubtedly evolve, 
but not blindly. When one has seen, for 
instance, what Petrarch and Milton made of 
the “‘little song,’’ the sonnetto, one is grateful 
to the artist who first framed the measure, but 
even more deeply indebted tothe great masters 
who perfected it. Observing the slow ripening 
of form to perfection, for example, the matur- 
ing of blank verse, is fascinating, as Brunetiére 
observed. But there is nothing casual or 
blind about that development. It is derived 
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from patient personal insight into the laws of 
art structure. 

Second, there is visualization of the relation- 
ship, the harmony or dissonance, between man 
and his environment. Wordsworth was happy 
in the hills; Sinclair Lewis was unhappy in 
Gopher Prairie. It is the function of literature 
to adjust man to his neighborhood, to make 
the universe habitable for him. There are 
tides of fashion about environment. Pope 
was blissful in a Twickenham which would 
have made Keats squirm. To find out why is 
a pleasant historical enterprise. But environ- 
ment is not all fashion. Nobody has yet 
longed for constant drought or incessant rain. 
It is unrecorded that anybody has welcomed 
a crash of lightning into his living room. 
And I suppose that not even hermits are wholly 
indifferent to the moon, which indeed merits 
a kind of gloss. No London poet has written 
much about it, presumably because he so 
seldom has had the opportunity to see it. 
And practically every German poet has, be- 
cause German poets are normally country 
folk. 

Finally, there is design in human conduct. 
We are such stuff as dreams are made of. But 
not quite. We write letters on a page which 
has been lettered a thousand times before. 
Our most spectacular originality is only 
palimpsest. Yet, unless the letters spell out 
certain words, the result is agony. It is no 
good trying to derive the basic norms of 
conduct from the climate, the stars, or folk 
taboos. If you kill, the man is dead and blood 
ison yourhands. If you covet your neighbor’s 
goods, you immerse yourself in the consuming 
passion for goods. Some peoples may have 
held life or goods in lesser esteem than we. 
It has latterly grown doubtful. But no folk 
has ever held life or goods in absolute dis- 
esteem. 

In short, great literature is not concerned 
with great thoughts merely, but with great 
verities also. Historicism at best is concerned 
with great thoughts, but not with verities. 
There is little else one need say. 

But something further may, nevertheless, 
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be said. There is a certain modern literature 
which assumes, for instance, that philandering 
is a normal human pastime. I sometimes 
fancy it not the product of an era, but rather 
of a tragic childishness which recurs in all 
immature eras. You might dole out four 
women (or five) to every man, and vice versa, 
as you might serve four helpings of fish. Only 
then the man, or the woman, would be like 
fish. That may be quite all right. But 
you can’t have it both ways. Fish write very 
dull books. And, on the other hand, there is 
a kind of criticism which seems to believe that 
one must write only nice things about people, 
because otherwise somebody might acquire 
improper ideas. After two thousand years of 
Christendom, it should be sufficiently evident 
that the world is in need of redemption because 
it is the kind of world it is. Perhaps both 
these varieties of specious writing buttress the 
historicist contention. For both are products 
of taboos. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that the 
historicist school is not without merit. It 
discovered methodologically the complexity 
out of which the work of art derives its complex 
character. The concept of evolution it spon- 
sored led to the valuable discovery of growth. 
If now I append a few words about the Bible, 
I am sure that it will be evident that I do not 
speak as a theologian, which unfortunately I 
am not, but as a literary historian of sorts. 

The great new value which has presented 
itself to Scripture study is a sense of progres- 
sion, of the actual course of living. Our 
fathers read the ““Good Book”’ as a sequence 
of maxims, and profited notably thereby when 
they were careful to make due allowance for 
the complementary, sometimes, contrasted 
sayings which the Bible uses to explore the 
whole of human existence. But they did not 


often, perhaps they did not ever, possess 
insight into several very important and ab- 
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sorbing traits of the narrative. First, they 
could not sense as do we the continuing 
pertinence of the social ethic which the pro- 
phetic tradition enshrines, and so they could 
not really understand how the New Testament 
grew out of the Old. Second, they were 
without the historical lore needed to compre- 
hend in a measure the tremendous significance 
of the nearness of the towering personality of 
the Master to the infant Church which wrote 
and talked about Him. In particular, the 
character of print as a literary vehicle re- 
strained them from recreating for themselves 
the virility of the older oral tradition upon 
which all civilization then relied. They could 
now know what the Torah had once been, and 
so what the Christian urge to supply a 
Christian Torah implied. Finally, they did 
not grasp, as we can now that the critics have 
spoken, the fact that inspiration has a neces- 
sary relationship to all forms of inspiriting; 
and so they were always in danger of limiting 
the Sacred Spirit to a mechanical dictation 
process. 

These are, as every educator knows, some of 
the new insights which are now transform- 
ing the Bible into a very real and a very 
contemporary book. But it would be very 
much too bad if our delight in these good 
things led us ever to forget that the Bible 
is not only a book which became a book, 
but also a book which has something to say; 
that, in short, it is meaningless as literature 
if it is meaningless as_ revelation. We 
must see to it that the old temptation to 
find literary and esthetic pleasure does not rob 
us of the ancient hard lesson rooted in the con- 
stant sacrifice of which the Scripture speaks. 
Of course there is always a danger lest all 
literature be suffered to become mere pleasant- 
ness. But certainly the Bible cannot ever 
be that if the enraptured souls who transcribed 
its message are not to be betrayed. 
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Aldous Huxley and C. S. Lewis” 


Novelists of Two Religions 


CHAD WALSH 


“AHERE are four ideologies with sufh- 
cient appeal to enlist a respectable 
amount of support from writers 

in the English-speaking world today. 

The first is what I shall call—for lack of 
a better term—the Established Religion. 
This is an amorphous blend of many ideas 
and attitudes, varying considerably according 
to the education and sophistication of the 
individual. In its more popular forms it 
includes these articles of faith: Man is natu- 
rally good; the evil in life is a result of environ- 
ment; history is the record of how man has 
gradually progressed toward individual and 
social perfection; science is the means whereby 
every variety of truth can be discovered, and 
is also the source of the techniques which 
will make utopia possible in the near future. 

The Established Religion is often agnostic 
in its metaphysical assumptions; more often 
it is simply too earth-and-man-centered to 
care. Occasionally it acquires vaguely theo- 
logical trimmings: a life-force or emergent 
God is thrown in for good measure, or the 
language of Christianity is used poetically to 
express some of its ideas. 

The man in the street is still largely faithful 
to the Established Religion. The influence 
of such major prophets as H. G. Wells and 
John Dewey is by no means spent. New 
frontiers are still being conquered. The 
appeal of the Established Religion is especially 
strong among people who have risen in the 
educational scale, and are wide eyed with 
wonder at the ideas that were the latest thing 
50 years ago. 

Despite its continued appeal to the general 
public, the Established Religion is beginning 
to lose ground with the intellectuals. The 
two world wars, with their revelation of the 
diabolic depths of human nature, gave the lie 
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to the pretty picture of man’s essential good- 
ness, and the irrational nature of Naziism 
destroyed the cozy illusion that the struggle 
for survival and bread is the only explanation 
of human actions. 

The mood of the intellectuals is sharply 
reflected in the book stores. As usual, the 
publishers’ lists are ahead of the Gallup Poll. 
Most of the leaders of the Established Religion 
are dead or in their old age. H. G. Wells has 
lost his optimism, and John Dewey is fighting a 
rearguard action. 

The second ideology, Marxism, is perhaps 
stronger than ever with the man in the street. 
The military prestige of the USSR and a 
vague ‘‘wave-of-the-future” feeling have rein- 
forced the appeal of the Marxist criticism of 
capitalistic society. But among the intellec- 
tuals, Marxism is weaker—or at least more 
divided and confused—than it was during the 
Popular Front period in the ’thirties. The 
Berlin-Moscow Pact of 1939, which converted 
World War II into a struggle of rival imperial- 
isms, and the German attack on the USSR 
in 1941, which changed World War II into a 
show-down between democracy and fascism, 
left the heads of many fellow-travelers swim- 
ming. The Marxist movement has become so 
thoroughly identified with one nation that any 
Marxist treads a lonely path if he tries to 
avoid fixing his eyes on the USSR as the 
New Jerusalem. Such is the case of Arthur 
Koestler, whose book, The Yogi and the Com- 
missar, is the product of his dilemma: he 
studied Russia at first hand and emerged with 
the conviction that Marxism is perverted and 
half-abandoned there; now he finds himself in 
a political vacuum, trying to be a Marxist 
without being a Russophile, and bitterly 
cursed by all the Marxists who equate loyalty 
to Marxism with loyalty to the USSR. 
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The Established Religion, then, has declined 
in the favor of the intellectuals because its 
optimistic picture of human nature has not 
been borne out by the facts, and Marxism has 
declined for very much the same reasons: the 
Marxist Russians have turned out to be human 
beings, very much like our neighbors on Main 
Street. In both philosophies, the under- 
standing of human nature was too shallow 
and too external. 


REVOLT AGAINST SECULARISM 


In the revolt against the two secular 
philosophies and their superficiality, two 
religious movements have come to the fore: 
the “Perennial Philosophy” and Christianity. 

The Perennial Philosophy—a term coined 
by Leibniz and popularized by Aldous Huxley 
—is ‘‘the metaphysic that recognizes a divine 
Reality substantial to the world of things and 
lives and minds; the psychology that finds in 
the soul something similar to, or even identical 
with, divine Reality; the ethic that places 
man’s final end in the knowledge of the imma- 
nent and transcendent Ground of all being.’”! 

Described by Aldous Huxley as the ‘‘Highest 
Common Factor” in all theologies, the Peren- 
nial Philosophy has reached its highest 
development in India. There have been 
plenty of European mystics of the Perennial 
Philosophy type within the Christian tradition, 
but the philosophy, taken by itself, still has 
rather an exotic flavor to a non-Asiatic. The 
number of its followers is certainly very small 
in England and America. The small group, 
however, includes some distinguished names. 
In addition to Huxley, there is the British 
poet and novelist, Christopher Isherwood 
(W. H. Auden’s collaborator in days gone by), 
as well as Gerald Heard. 

Christianity, of course, has never lost its 
statistical hold on the man in the street, but 
the figures on Church membership are no 
guide to the actual extent to which it occupies 
the place of first loyalty in the minds and hearts 
of church-goers. Undoubtedly many nominal 
Christians are actually followers of the Estab- 
lished Religion, and undoubtedly Christianity 


has, for the last 50 or 75 years, been losing 
many of its most intelligent followers to the 
rival faiths. Only in the last decade has the 
tide turned to any considerable extent among 
the intellectuals. 

As a sign of the renewed interest in religion, 
consider the case of two of the most brilliant 
British writers, who have deliberately taken 
that art-form-of-all-work, the novel, and 
turned it into a medium of religious propa- 
ganda. The fact that two intellectuals of 
their standing do this at all is amazing to any- 
one familiar with the intellectual climate of the 
twenties and ’thirties; a comparison of the 
two novelists is worth while as a means of 
bringing out the likenesses and dissimilarities 
of the two religions that seem destined to 
compete for the favor of the intellectuals and 
ultimately for the loyalty of the man in 
the street: the Perennial Philosophy and 
Christanity. 


APOSTLE OF THE PERENNIAL PHILOSOPHY 


Aldous Huxley, the grandson of Thomas 
Henry Huxley, could have been a brilliant 
biologist like his elder brother, Julian, but 
he chose instead to become a writer and 
eventually an apostle of the Perennial 
Philosophy. 

In Huxley’s early novels he seemed to take 
a sardonic pleasure in analyzing human nature 
in terms of glands and the neural system; 
there was much of the misanthropic scientist 
and little of the future prophet. His char- 
acters were so uniformly unlovable that few 
of his readers, 20 years ago, could have 
suspected that he would ever esteem humanity 
enough to think it worthy of salvation from 
its baseness. 

And yet, in the very intensity of Huxley’s 
loathing for human baseness there was implied 
a despairing sense of what man might be but 
was not. Like Swift, when he wrote Gulliver’s 
Travels, Huxley lashed out savagely at hu- 
manity because it did not know its own po- 
tentialities. 

As early as 1931 the ideas of the later 
Huxley can be seen taking shape. In his 
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Music At Night and Other Essays,? he com- 
ments on the decline of faith in Christianity, 
progress, and humanitarianism, and points 
out the growth of a skeptical frame of mind 
which finds it difficult ‘‘to believe in anything 
but untranscendental realities.” Huxley goes 
on to say: 


The modern emphasis is on personality. We justify 
our feelings and moods by an appeal to the “right to 
happiness,” the “right to self-expression.” . . . In other 
words, we claim to do what we like, not because doing 
what we like is in harmony with some supposed abso- 
lute good, but because it is good in itself. A poor justi- 
fication and one which is hardly sufficient to make men 
courageous and active. And yet modern circumstances 
are such that it is only in terms of this sort of “idea” 
that we can hope successfully to rationalize our emo- 
tional and impulsive behaviour.... Whether such 
rationalizations are as good, pragmatically speaking, as 
the old rationalizations in terms of transcendental enti- 
ties, I do not know. On the whole, I rather doubt it. 
But they are the best, it seems to me, that the modern 
circumstances will allow us to make. 


In the same collection of essays Huxley 
expresses certain misgivings about the utopian 


society of the future. ‘“The law of diminishing 
returns holds good in almost every part of our 
human universe,” he says, and cites the sad 
case of the man who reaches his maximum of 
contentment with three-quarters of a bottle 
of Burgundy, and then steadily declines in 
happiness as he progresses from bottle to 
bottle. Huxley then applies the same prin- 
ciple to education, democracy, and travel, and 
concludes that the chances of increased hap- 
piness in a scientific utopia are not encouraging. 
This theme, of course, finds its brilliant expres- 
sion in the novel, Brave New World, which 
came out in 1932 and describes a society so 
utopian that the inhabitants while away their 
boredom by a liberal use of harmless narcotics. 

It is only in the last five years, however, 
that Huxley has become thoroughly won 
over to a “‘transcendental’’ ideal and has set 
out to win converts. 

The Perennial Philosophy is Huxley’s most 
systematic presentation of mysticism, but for 
the benefit of readers who want their religion 
sweetened with a little fiction he has written 
two novels which are actually glorified tracts: 
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After Many a Summer Dies ihe Swan® (1939) 
and Time Must Have a Stop® (1944). 

The first of these two novels is ostensibly 
the story of an American millionaire who 
hires a brilliant young doctor to discover 
for him the secret of eternal life (on earth). 
The quest leads to the basement of an English 
country house, where a_ two-centuries-old 
nobleman and his equally aged mistress are 
discovered in excellent health, thanks to a 
special diet; the only inconvenience is that 
they have meanwhile turned into apes. 
(Man is a case of arrested development; he 
ordinarily dies in time to avoid becoming an 


ape.) 
‘‘LIBERATION”’ 


The real hero of the novel is Mr. Propter, 
who engages the other characters in long 
philosophical discussions. ‘‘Actual good is 
outside time,”’ he states, and defines the ideal 
of liberation: “‘liberation from personality, 
liberation from times and craving, liberation 
into union with God.” 

Mr. Propter seems to despair of any large- 
scale efforts to benefit mankind. He is work- 
ing on a grass-roots basis by organizing a 
small farming community of Okies in Cali- 
fornia, and hopes to perfect a machine for 
utilizing sun-power so that the group will be 
largely independent of the mass-production 
world outside. 

Time Must Have a Stop is written with 
perhaps more charity and compassion than 
any of Huxley’s other novels. Even when 
he describes characters that represent every- 
thing he loathes, the tone is one more of pity 
than contempt. 

As in the earlier novel, there is a perennial 
philosopher (Bruno) to provide comments 
and exemplify the mystical way of life. But 
he occupies less space than did Mr. Propter, 
and Sebastian, the hero, plays more than a 
nominal rédle. Actually, the novel is the 
story of his growing up from adolescence, and 
the experiences that finally lead him into 
becoming a mystic. 

One of the most memorable passages in 
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the book describes the experiences of Uncle 
Eustace, who dies of heart failure after a 
life of wine, women, and song. Huxley 
reaches a new height of poignancy as he 
pictures the way the man’s soul struggles 
against losing its identity in the Infinite, and 
prefers instead to cherish cheap memories 
of mistresses and cigars as a means of pre- 
serving personality. 


APOSTLE OF THE FAITH 


C. S. Lewis, who lectures on medieval 
English literature at Oxford, is so well known 
for The Screwtape Letters that people forget 
he has written more than half a dozen other 
books, all designed to win converts to 
Christianity. 

Lewis’ life-story, on the surface, seems 
familiar enough. He turned from Chris- 
tianity at fourteen, and returned to it when 
about thirty. The unusual thing about Lewis 
is the fervor with which he threw himself into 
the business of winning converts, and the 


amazing literary skill and versatility he could 
summon to his aid. Thanks to his urbane 
style, clarity, sense of humor, and psychological 
acuteness, he has become perhaps the most 
effective Christian apologist among the un- 
churched and skeptical. 


INTERPLANETARY CHRISTIANITY 


Lewis’ three interplanetary novels are 
probably the least noticed of his books, and 
they are also the ones in which his mission 
is least obvious. But the purpose is there, 
none the less. Superficially, the novels are 
tales of flitting from one planet to another, 
but they add up to a picture of the universe 
which presupposes Christianity. 

The first of the three novels, Out of the 
Silent Planet* describes life on the planet 
Mars. Ransom, a Cambridge philologist, 
arrives on Mars via space-ship and discovers 
three species of rational beings, living in such 
harmony together that they have no concept 
of war and no word for “‘bad;’’ their nearest 


equivalent is “bent.’’ The inhabitants of the 
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planet all worship the same God that Chris- 
tians worship on the Earth. 

The second novel, Perelandra, describes 
Ransom’s adventures on Venus. He is trans- 
ported there by supernatural means, having 
been summoned to save the Adam and Eve 
of the planet from the machinations of the 
Devil. The latter is operating through a 
half-demented scientist, Weston, who travels 
to Venus in his space-ship and spends the 
greater part of the book trying to induce the 
new Eve to violate the one direct prohibition 
that God has imposed on her and her husband 
(they must not spend the night on fixed land— 
their usual habitat is a paradisical floating 
island). Ransom eventually emerges victor, 
though only after he abandons words and 
relies on his fists. Mankind on Venus is thus 
spared the calamitous consequences of a Fall 
and Original Sin. 

The book ends on a strong eschatological 
note. Ransom is given to understand by the 
Adam of the planet that the long isolation of 
the Earth (the tutelary spirits of the other 
planets have drawn a cordon sanitaire around 
it) is coming to an end, and the show-down 
between good and evil can be expected at any 
time. 

The show-down comes in That Hideous 
Strength. The forces of evil have organized 
the N.L.C.E. (National Institute of Coérdi- 
nated Experiments) and plan through its 
appeal to the utopian dreams of people to 
gain control first of England and then of the 
whole world. Hell is trying to incarnate 
itself on Earth. It very nearly succeeds, but 
ultimately the victory is won by forces of 
good under the leadership of Ransom—aided 
by Merlin, who has emerged from his state 
of suspended animation. The end of the 
novel is strongly reminiscent of the Book of 
Revelation. 


CONTRASTS 


If we compare the propagandistic novels 
of Huxley and Lewis, it is clear that Huxley 
is the more forthright of the two writers. 
He uses the familiar technique of the roman 
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a thése: creates a plot which provides enough 
action to give the characters a chance to utter 
the sentiments he wants to put across. 

Lewis has his characters do very little 
preaching or philosophizing. He drives home 
his message in a more subtle way: by creating 
a picture of life on the different planets which 
makes no sense unless Christianity is true, and 
by making the picture so sensuously real that 
it is difficult to put down one of his novels and 
dismiss it as ‘‘mere escape fiction.” 

There is one striking agreement between the 
two authors. Both are in violent revolt 
against the current worship of science and the 
cult of inevitable progress. Huxley regards 
science as good, bad, or indifferent, depending 
on how it is used, and he seems to think that 
at present it is merely making the road to true 
spiritual progress harder for the average 
individual. Lewis sees science as something 
not objectionable in itself but easily perverted 
to demonic ends. 

The most striking difference between Huxley 
and Lewis is their attitude toward the material 


world and the human body. So far as I know, 
Huxley has never written a book in which 
sexual love was described in a sympathetic 
way, and one suspects that his disgust extends 


to all matter. In The Perennial Philosophy, 
when discussing the story of the Fall, he says: 


To be adequate to our experience the myth would 
have to be modified ... it would have to make clear that 
creation, the incomprehensible passage from the unman- 
ifested One into the manifest multiplicity of nature, 
from eternity into time, is not merely the prelude and 
necessary condition of the Fall; to some extent it is the 
Fall. 


Lewis on the contrary, evidently believes 
with the late William Temple that ‘‘Chris- 
tianity is the most materialistic of all religions.”’ 


Discussing the Sacraments in The Case for 
Christianity,‘ Lewis says, ‘“‘There’s no good 
trying to be more spiritual than God. God 
never meant man to be a purely spiritual 
creature.” The interplanetary novels con- 
tain many very sensuous descriptions of land- 
scapes and foods, and treat the mating impulse 
as one of the good things of life. 

The question of personality also brings the 
two writers into sharp contrast. Huxley 
seems to regard personality as evil in itself, 
and views the absorption of the individual 
into the Godhead as the ultimate good. To 
Lewis, not absorption into God, but sonship 
under God and service of God, is the aim—and 
he pictures this subordination to God as 
bringing out the personality more clearly than 
ever—the saints seem so much more individual 
than do the tyrants of history. 

Finally, Huxley is much the more quiet- 
istic of the two. His despair of the world 
of events is much blacker. He seems to see 
little hope for humanity at large today. The 
most that can be hoped for is that a few people 
here and there will seek the truth and work 
out their own salvation. 

Both writers, with their novels and other 
books, are providing students of religion with 
easily digested material to dispel one of the 
popular fables of recent years: the idea that 
all religions are “‘essentially the same.” The 
more Huxley and Lewis elaborate their two 
faiths, the more the basic differences come into 
sharp relief. 


* Reprinted from The Living Church, April 28, 1946. 

1 Aldous Huxley, The Perennial Philosophy, Harper 
& Brothers, 1945. 

? Doubleday Doran & Company, Inc., N. Y. 

’ Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 

* The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 
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Teaching the New Testament Today 


JOHN W. BAILEY 


EACHING the New Testament is an 

exacting undertaking: it involves both 

a knowledge of the techniques of 
study and of teaching and an understanding of 
the inner life and meaning of the New Testa- 
ment. It demands of the teacher that he have 
not only a disciplined and learning mind, but 
also a discerning and appreciative spirit. He 
must be a careful and conscientious student of 
the varied materials that give color and mean- 
ing to the contents of the New Testament, and 
he must come to be at home with its inner life 
and experience. 

Teaching the New Testament is today faced 
by special difficulty, and yet its message is one 
of special pertinence for a world filled with con- 
fusions and antagonisms and torn by national 
and international strife. The difficulty of 
teaching the New Testament is inherent in the 
fact that it is a book coming to us out of a 
world wholly different from ours in customs, 
ideas, culture, and language, to which world we 
must transfer ourselves if we are to share in the 
minds, thoughts, and ideals of those who gave 
us the New Testament. This difficulty is 
intensified today by our absorption in entirely 
different interests and the cultivation of essen- 
tially alien attitudes. To teach the New 
Testament under these conditions is to be con- 
fronted at once by an inescapable challenge 
and a baffling and intriguing opportunity. To 
discharge these responsibilities the teacher not 
only must be familiar with the contents of the 
New Testament, but must also keep informed 
in the various fields of study that are auxiliary 
to a more intimate and more accurate under- 
standing of the varied contents of the several 
New Testament writings. 

The pertinence of the New Testament is 
based on the fact that it is the classic exposition 
of the experience of the revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ and in distinctive measure and 
manner brings to us the meaning and the chal- 


lenge to, as well as the resources and dynamic 
for, our highest spiritual endeavor. It con- 
tains the supreme message—basically the only 
message—in conformity with which the strains 
and conflicts of national and international 
relations today may be resolved. It embodies 
a challenge and message not only of individual 
redemption to a life and mind of integrity and 
good will in the fellowship of Jesus Christ, but 
also of a concern for and devotion to the social 
welfare of groups, nations and peoples without 
any reference to race, color, religion or political 
organization. The teacher of the New Testa- 
ment is under high obligation so to teach that 
the spiritual resources and dynamics en- 
shrined in it shall be made operative and vital 
in the lives and minds of those who are taught, 
so that they in turn may pass on to others this 
vital truth and dynamic. 

The New Testament teacher must learn to 
live and be at home in a strange world. Tobe 
sure, the great central religious tradition of the 
Old and New Testaments is the central tradi- 
tion of our own faith, but the forms of thought 
and imagery in which these great themes are 
embodied are not our own. We must go back 
to the world in which these terms are represen- 
tative of living concepts to learn what they 
really mean. The world of Jesus and his earli- 
est disciples was the world of Judaism. It is 
there that we find the living milieu in which 
the life and thought of the writers of the New 
Testament first came to focus and formulation. 
Between the close of the Old Testament period 
and the opening of the New, there was a very 
great elaboration of major concepts of the 
writings of the Old Testament which in par- 
ticularity of statement went much beyond 
anything found in the Old Testament. These 
elaborations are expressed in a number of writ- 
ings which form immediate background for the 
New Testament. Not only is the thought in 
these writings parallel to much that is reflected 
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in the New Testament, but a knowledge of that 
thought is absolutely indispensable to any 
correct understanding of New Testament 
thinking. 

At the base in Judaism lay the conception of 
a divine personality who was at work in and 
guiding all history, and would bring it to con- 
summation in a victory over all evil forces, 
with a place at center of this consummation for 
his chosen people, Israel. This conception of 
God is carried into the New Testament as the 
very center of its convictions. 

Corollary to this basic concept of God was 
that of a Torah, given by divine revelation, 
embodying the will of God for man, carrying 
divine authority, and to be received as the 
norm for every life. The “tradition of the 
elders” was in its original intent an attempt to 
prescribe the forms in which every act of life 
would be made pleasing to God. This element 
of Judaism was regarded as vital in religion 
by the first disciples of the ‘‘New Way,” but 
was set aside under the influence of Paul when 
the gospel was carried into the Gentile world. 

Intimately involved in the basic conception 
was also a second vibrant idea. In nearly all 
the thinking of Judaism there was included a 
hope for the future which is usually embodied 
for us in the term, Messianic hope. Perusal of 
the material reveals two major conceptions. 
The first is in direct line of continuity with the 
great prophetic hopes of the Old Testament 
and may be called the older historical concep- 
tion. It rises to its classic form in the 17th 
Psalm of the Pharisees (to be dated about the 
middle of the century before Christ). It is 
perfectly clear that this was the prevailing 
thinking in the days of Jesus himself, and has 
its coniinuum today in certain well known 
phases of religious thought. The second of 
these Messianic conceptions was a development 
in the post-Old Testament period. It was of a 
distinctly transcendental character and has its 
most elaborate expression in the Similitudes of 
the Book of Enoch which belong at least a cen- 
tury before the time of Jesus. This phase of 
the hope finds expression in the Pauline and 
post-Pauline developments in the field of 
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Christology and eschatology. An acquaint- 
ance with the world of ideas in which these 
concepts are central, as expressed in the litera- 
ture of Judaism, is essential to an intimate 
understanding of the New Testament.! 

The Gentile world was, however, the world 
of the greater part of our New Testament, and 
some acquaintance with that world is impera- 
tive for the teacher of the New Testament. 
The ruling philosophy of that day was Stoi- 
cism. It had largely abandoned any attempt 
at a systematic statement of the meaning of 
the world and of life and was dominated by a 
sort of ethical pragmatism. At certain points 
acquaintance with this philosophy adds vivid- 
ness and sharpness to the thinking of Paul and 
makes his writings more pointed. The nu- 
merous mystery religions are elusive to all who 
seek to come to first-hand understanding of 
them, but enough of their dominant concern 
and their promises to their devotees is known 
to make the New Testament message more 
vivid and forceful when seen in relation to the 
deep yearning of the human spirit for experi- 
ence that is ethically superior and full of hope 
both for the life that now is and that which is 
to be. Knowledge of the daily life and moral- 
ity of the people in the great Greek and Roman 
centers is imperative if the teacher is to under- 
stand First Corinthians, or feel the impact of 
the lists of vices and virtues which are found 
recurringly in Paul and other writers contem- 
porary withhim. In the repudiation of certain 
errors reflected in the communities in which 
Christianity was finding soil in the days of the 
apostles, the New Testament takes on form 
and spirit and power if these teachings and 
errors are clearly apprehended. Without a 
knowledge of such philosophies and systems, 
the New Testament is made in the hands of the 
teacher to descend to the level of the rather 
obvious and commonplace. Its demands and 
expectations are made to seem to the person of 
ethical intelligence distinctly below the stand- 
ards of any good man today; with knowledge 
of the psychological public to which these 
writings were originally addressed, they be- 
come vital and meaningful.? 
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However, the world in which New Testament 
Christianity found its home was not simply 
that of the first Christian century. If we are 
to teach it in full appreciation, its message must 
be felt as it was conceived by those who focused 
the first major developments in the post- 
apostolic days. As we come into the second 
century and pass along to its close under the 
guidance of the Christian interpreters of that 
time, we get a line of approach to the under- 
standing of the New Testament that nothing 
else can supply. We find here four cardinal 
lines of development issuing in definite forms 
in the latter part of the century. 

First of all, the writers of the second century 
furnish evidence of a gradually developing 
process of experience and thinking which gave 
them a continuum known as the apostolic tra- 
dition. This is regulative for them in its 
formation and is authoritative for them in its 
ultimate issue. 

Secondly, along with this there is a develop- 
ing ‘“‘gospel’’ and ‘‘apostolicon,’’ to use their 
own phrasing, or a New Testament canon, to 
speak in terms more familiar to us, in which 
this apostolic tradition is dependably and 
divinely enshrined. The second century Chris- 
tians did not arrive at a single conclusion 
about the books to be incorporated into the 
New Testament canon, nor did the canon upon 
which there was general agreement coincide 
with our own today. But the principles by 
which a New Testament came into being are 
discernible to one who studies this period. 
Understanding of the nature of the New Testa- 
ment and the way in which its message is given 
of God is greatly clarified and vitalized by 
acquaintance with these writings. 

A third major development is no less clearly 
seen as we make our way through this second 
century Christian literature. There comes to 


be what is commonly known today as the 
Apostles’ Creed, which the historian would 
more correctly describe as the Rule of Faith. 
This is definitely related to the tradition of 
apostolic teaching and is regarded as a sum- 
mary of the significant facts in the career of 
the historic and then exalted Jesus. 


With 
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these there is found also a fourth development, 
the conception of the ‘Old Catholic Church”’ 
in which the Roman church occupies a place of 
pre€minence. These all have definite formula- 
tion by the time of Irenaeus, about 185 A.D. 
There is thus given us in these four major 
developments a clear picture of the way in 
which the New Testament writings and the 
New Testament faith received interpretation 
by those who first felt the impact of its vitality 
and dynamic in the world in which this Chris- 
tian material and message became domesti- 
cated.* 

All these disciplines serve us, however, only 
as approaches to the New Testament. They 
give us background and atmosphere, disclose 
to us general currents of life and thought flow- 
ing in and around the world of the New Testa- 
ment writers, and help us to see the New 
Testament in its true relations and character. 
To find its distinctive quality and message, one 
has to go inside the New Testament and make 
himself at home there. Such a one finds first 
of all that it is written in a language which is 
not our own English tongue. Many readers 
of the New Testament apparently need fre- 
quently to be reminded that its originals were 
not composed in the Elizabethan English of 
1611; that the Authorized Version of 1611 is 
itself a revision, as its title page suggests, and 
that the first ‘Authorized Version” was the 
“Great Bible” of 1539-41. Behind this Eng- 
lish New Testament lies a long and intricate 
development involving many languages and 
manifold copyings and recopyings of New Tes- 
tament books. The original language of the 
New Testament was Greek, and that the 
Koine, or the common language of the Greek- 
speaking communities of that ancient New 
Testament world. This Koine is only one 
chapter in the long story of a language that is 
even today the living tongue of millions of 
people. Furthermore, some of the develop- 
ments seen in the language today that are of 
interpretative significance are already present 
in the Greek of the New Testament. This 
means that certain established usages in classic 
Attic speech obviously are modified in New 
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Testament idiom and this fact must be taken 
into serious account in the effort to determine 
with closest possible accuracy the thought of 
our New Testament writers. 

The statement is scarcely contestable that 
no one can really understand the New Testa- 
ment who is not able to read it with ease and 
satisfaction and with true religious feeling in 
the language in which it was written. Sucha 
reader must constantly be aware and appre- 
ciative of the niceties and nuances of speech of 
each of the writers, the variations from both 
the older and the contemporary Greek, and 
those indefinable subtleties of thought which 
are felt by writer and reader but not formu- 
lated. True understanding of any writing 
involves also an appreciation of its literary 
characteristics and qualities. ‘Great litera- 
ture,’’ as a great teacher of literature once de- 
fined it in my hearing, ‘‘is a record of those 
moments of the soul which it most cares to 
preserve.” What moments of the soul are 
more worthy of preserving than those that are 
preserved in the New Testament? ‘“‘All litera- 
ture is a criticism of life,’ said Matthew Ar- 
nold. Where will criticism be found that 
criticizes life at deeper levels, or challenges it 
to higher endeavor than that found in the New 
Testament? Appreciation of a language and 
its literature are the fruitage of long experience 
and sympathetic and patient living with them. 
The approaches of literary as well as spiritual 
appreciation are necessary if one would have as 
his intimate possession the peculiar treasures 
of the New Testament; the way to these is not 
easy.4 

Directly related to this problem of language 
is the question, ‘“‘what did the authors of these 
several books really write?”’ If we had their 
autographic works, how would they read? 

This field of study involves patient and 
meticulous attention to a multitude of appar- 
ently insignificant details and though not all 
students have either the inclination or the 
technical equipment to attempt first-hand 
work with these materials, there are those who 
have made themselves specialists in this en- 
deavor to recover the closest possible approxi- 
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mation to the autographic text of the New 
Testament. From them we learn that the 
Greek text lying behind our King James, or 
Authorized version, is a mediaeval text based 
upon a few late and inferior manuscripts, and 
known among us as the fextus receptus. Con- 
cerning it we may remember the words of 
Professor C. H. Turner of Oxford that ‘the 
textus receptus is as dead as Queen Anne.” 
Lying behind the English and American Re- 
vised versions are the so-called critical texts 
that are the fruitage of centuries of devout, 
patient and illustrious scholarship. The criti- 
cal text most used by English and American 
scholars of the last sixty years has been that 
of Westcott and Hort. The principles upon 
which they worked in the final determination 
of their text were expounded with consummate 
mastery by Hort in his famous Introduction. 
But extensive and significant new materials 
have been discovered since the days of West- 
cott and Hort. Recent scholarship using these 
new findings and building upon the principles 
expounded by Hort has moved with careful 
tread and growing confidence back to a clearer 
understanding of the complex textual situation 
of the third and second centuries. The 
Westcott and Hort principles and text form a 
sound basis for further fruitful study, but will 
inevitably yield to the modification of this new 
and varied evidence. The teacher may not be 
a specialist in this field of textual studies, but 
he must have some knowledge and appreciation 
of the work of those who are the specialists.® 
Still another field of study demands atten- 
tion from the teacher: Closely connected with 
the determination of the true text of a given 
writing is the whole field of the so-called higher 
criticism. Contrary to much popular think- 
ing, this is not a set of results of study of New 
Testament materials. Nor is it a point of 
view, or a method of study, nor a philosophy of 
revelation or any other such thing. It is 
merely a field of study. Anyone who asks the 
questions: who wrote this, when did he write, 
to whom did he write, under what conditions, 
for what purpose, is a higher critic regardless of 
the answer he may think the evidence supplies 
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to his questions. He is studying the questions 
of the higher criticism. This higher criticism 
includes a study of both literary and historical 
factors. The character of a writing, whether 
poetry or prose, the literary style, the accuracy 
in the use of the language, the employment of 
symbolism, the method of use of the Old Testa- 
ment,—all these and more enter into the study 
and understanding of the New Testament. 
Acquaintance with the distinct type of litera- 
ture to which the Apocalypse of John, for ex- 
ample, belongs is imperative for any sane and 
accurate interpretation and recovery of the 
message of that book. The point of view in 
the writings of John is not that of Paul; they 
do not develop the same concepts; they do not 
express themselves in the same terms. It is 
imperative that each of these authors be 
studied in his own terms and on his own pecu- 
liar ground if his message is to be known and 
transmitted to others. 

Further, the historical element is no less vital 
than the literary, and at times is more evasive. 
The insistence of various scholars, under a 
variety of technical phrasing, upon the recovery 
of the original historical setting in which a 
given writing is to be located is valid and sound. 
It may be called the “‘Sitz im Leben”’ point of 
view, or the “‘social psychology” method, or 
“the historical method,” but by whatever name 
it is called, it places its imperative on anyone 
who would teach the New Testament. It 
means that one must seek to recover with as 
much precision and vividness as possible the 
exact life situation, intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual, in which a given writing was pro- 
duced, and that to which it was addressed. In 
this way, and this way only, one may hope to 
find the inner truth of the writing under con- 
sideration. 

And, finally, after all these disciplines have 
been faithfully followed to the best of one’s 
ability, there is still a very central obligation 
upon the teacher. All these disciplines are of 
value only as they help in arriving at the real 
inner mind and message of an author or book. 
One must now sit with a writer and listen to 
him again and again, let him speak his own 
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mind as he will, ask him many questions, try 
not only to gather his thought but also to feel 
the throb of his heart, catch the direction in 
which he is looking, gather something of the 
drive of his soul. At this point it is even more 
true than it is in other areas of teaching that 
one can share with others only what has become 
his own. In certain fields there may not be 
necessity for moral commitment and identifi- 
cation, but no one can successfully teach any 
subject in which he has no interest and finds no 
meaning or value. In the field of religious 
experience and its interpretation it is impera- 
tive that one share the life from within. A 
teacher is teaching only when there are those 
who are learning. One is teaching the New 
Testament only when those who are sharing 
the teaching situation, both the teacher and 
the taught, are together entering into the 
vision, the urge, and the dynamic, which are at 
the very heart of the New Testament. To 
teach the New Testament one must have all 
the technical equipment possible, and the more 
the better; but in addition to this, and indeed 
deeper than this, he must share the experience 
of which this New Testament is the confession 
and the interpretation. It was written that 
those to whom it was written might share the 
fellowship which those writing had “with the 
Father, and with His Son, Jesus Christ.”” Un- 
less this is our own experience we shall fail of 
any teaching of this Book.*® 

These, then, are the difficulties and the disci- 
plines that attend the teaching of the New 
Testament. They are accentuated by the 
spirit of the times and the character of the 
world in which we live. No elaborate state- 
ment or argument is needed to impress upon us 
the character of our day or the need of our 
world. Its confusions and antagonisms and 
hatreds are the subject of constant comment in 
pulpit and press, and over the radio. Deplor- 
able animosities and dastardly violations of the 
sacredness of human personality are fostered 
not only by those who seek to force upon the 
nations the rule of might and arrogance, but 
also by many who claim to be concerned to 
promote peace and righteousness among all 
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To this world and to those who would 
be spiritual leaders in the world now and in the 
one soon to be, the message of the New Testa- 


peoples. 


ment must be given. The task is staggering, 
but it is appealing in part because of its diffi- 
culty. 

It is, however, the pertinence of the message 
for the needs of the world today that is the 
deepest basis of appeal to the teacher of the 
New Testament. That psychologist of ency- 
clopaedic learning, G. Stanley Hall, once said 
in the hearing of this writer that “‘the Bible is 
the greatest textbook in psychology in the 
world.”’ It is preéminently both a case book 
and a discussion of the central problems in the 
psychology of religious experience. Here we 
find the conflicts, the frustrations and wrongly 
directed drives of personal life set forth with 
keen discrimination and deep and sympathetic 
understanding; here we also find the experi- 
ences and the explanations of the tested and 
proved solutions of these problems presented 
with unparalleled vividness and certainty. 
Here also are offered with convincing clearness 
and forcefulness the releases and the dynamics 
for the integration of personal life on the high- 
est spiritual levels and the resolution of the 
conflicts and antagonisms in social, national, 
and racial relations. Here we are shown the 
way to permanent integrity, goodwill and 
hrotherhood. 

As teachers of the New Testament we may 
find both chastening and encouragement in 
this injunction: “Take heed to thyself and to 
thy teaching; stay with them; for so doing thou 
shalt save both thyself and those who hear 
thee” (1 Timothy 4:16). 


' No modern discussion can take the place of a first 
hand acquaintance with the sources from which all of 
our information must be drawn. Those who can read 
these writings in their original languages have, of course, 
an advantage over those who cannot. But happily we 
have good English translations in all the areas of study 
connected with the New Testament. Only a few of the 
most accessible and most valuable discussions are here 
named. 

In the presentation of the total historical picture of 
the Jewish world in the New Testament period nothing 
has been written that has supplanted Emil Schiirer’s 
The Jewish People in The Time of Jesus Christ (1891), 
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translated from the second German Edition (1885). 
The Fourth German Edition, Geschichte des Jiidischen 
Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi (1901-1911) is at many 
points, a considerable improvement upon the English 
translation. One of the best (perhaps the best) of the 
brief general discussions of the period is New Testament 
Times in Palestine by Shailer Mathews, Revised 
Edition, 1933. 

R. Travers Herford in The Pharisees (1924), and 
Judaism in the New Testament Period (1928), gives us 
the results of fifty years of study of Judaism on the 
basis of the original sources. 

The classical treatment of Judaism is found in the 
work of George Foot Moore, Judaism in the First Cen- 
turies of the Christian Era: The Age of the Tannaim 
(1927); it is based mainly upon the rabbinical sources. 

W. O. E. Oesterley in The Religion and Worship of 
The Synagogue, 1907, and The Jews and Judaism During 
The Greek Period: The Background of Christianity (1941), 
writes as our leading English authority in the study of 
the Apocrypha, using here as sources mainly the 
Apocrypha and the Pseudepigrapha. 

In German there are two outstanding recent discus- 
sions in which all available sources are used, Apocry- 
phal, Pseudepigraphical and rabbinical. Hugo Gress- 
mann published in 1926 Wilhelm Bousset’s Die Religion 
des Judentums im Spathellenischtischen Zeitalter in a 
Dritter verbesserte Auflage. In 1934 Paul Volz gave 
us a comprehensive discussion in Die Eschatologie der 
Jitidischen Gemeinde im Neutestamentlichen Zeitalter. 

*W. R. Halliday, The Pagan Background of Christi- 
anity (1925), gives an enlightening view of the world 
into which Christianity first found its way. 

The Ethics of Paul by Professor Morton S. Enslin, 
1930, is not only one of the best discussions of Pauline 
ethics, but serves as well as a first class introduction to 
the moral conditions in the society of Paul’s day. 

Samuel Angus in The Environment of Early Christi- 
anity (1914 and 1931), has also given a brief but very 
illuminating statement of the world in which early 
Christianity was planted. In The Mystery Religions 
and Christianity (1925 and 1928), and The Religious 
Quests of the Roman Empire, he brings together the re- 
sults of wide-ranging search in the realm of the mystery 
religions. 

In Pagan Regeneration (1929), Harold R. Willoughby 
presents a very discerning and informing study of the 
major emphases of the mystery faiths. 

Environmental Factors in Early Christianity (1939), 
the volume of studies dedicated to Shirley Jackson 
Case, John T. McNeill, Matthew Spinka and Harold R. 
Willoughby, Editors, consists of an exceedingly valuable 
group of studies upon a wide range of topics. It is 


helpful in the study both of the world in which early 
Christianity found its home, and of the influences of 
that world upon Christianity itself. 

3 The works of the Second Century Christian writers 
are easily accessible in the Ante-Nicene Library of Ten 
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Volumes. The Church History of Eusebius, Volume I 
of the Nicene and Post Nicene Fathers, with the notes of 
Prof. A. C. McGiffert, the translator, 1890, is a veritable 
gold mine of information concerning writers and move- 
ments of the second and third Christian Centuries. 

A most helpful guide to this literature is supplied in 
A History of Early Christian Literature, by Professor 
E. J. Goodspeed (1942). 

Kenneth Scott Latourette, in Volume I of his Monu- 
mental work, A History of the Expansion of Christianity, 
covers “‘The First Five Centuries” with the information 
and skill of a master workman. 

Shirley Jackson Case in The Evolution of Early 
Christianity, (1914), and The Social Origin of Christian- 
ity (1923), expounds the development of the complex 
relationships between the world of early Christianity 
and the Christianity that made its triumphant way in 
that world. 

The story of the developing Canon is given vivid, 
condensed statement by Professor M. S. Enslin, in his 
Christian Beginnings (1938), Chapter XLV. Professor 
E. J. Goodspeed in The Formation of the New Testa- 
ment (1926), tells the story in fuller form with clearness 
and great simplicity; he furnishes also very valuable and 
usable Historic Lists of the various early New Testa- 
ments. The Canon and Text, by Alexander Souter 
(1913), covers the text as well as the Canon, and 
provides a valuable Appendix of Documents. Though 
more than forty years old, The New Testament in the 
Church (1904), by E. C. Moore, is a most illuminating 
discussion of the meaning of the development of a New 
Testament in the Early Church. 

In The Origin of The New Testament, translated from 
the German by J. R. Wilkinson, M.A. (1925), Adolph 
von Harnack gives in brief compass the condensation 
of his unrivalled learning in this area of study. 

4 The student of the language of the New Testament 
finds in Robertson’s Grammar of the Greek of the New 
Testament in the Light of Historical Research (1914, 
Third Revised Edition, 1919), a vast collection of fac- 
tual material and abundant discussion of grammatical 
usages. In fullness of statement it has no rival. 

A New Short Grammar of the Greek Testament, by 
Professors Robertson and Davis (10th Edition, 1933), 
and An Exegetical Grammar of the Greek New Testament 
by William Douglas Chamberlain (1941), are very use- 
ful brief presentations of the essential views of Robert- 
son in the large Grammar. 

The Grammar of New Testament Greek, Volume I, 
“Prolegomena,” by James Hope Moulton (1906, 3rd 
revised Edition, 1908); Volume II, “Accidence and 
Word Formation,” by W. F. Howard (1929), is a bril- 
liant exposition of the language of the Greek New Testa- 
ment. The appendix, “Semitisms in the New Tes- 
tament,”’ is one of the best discussions of that subject. 

In German the Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen 
Griechisch by Friedrich Blass (6th Edition, durch- 
gesehene und vermehrte Auflage, by Albert Debrunner, 
1931) gives us the views of New Testament Greek of 
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“as nearly an Athenian revenant as any modern may ever 
hope to become” (J. H. Moulton). 

The student of New Testament Greek lexicography 
has now available for use the great new two volume 
Liddell and Scott Greek-English Lexicon (10th edition, 
revised by Sir Henry Stuart Jones and Robert McKen- 
zie, 1940). 

The Vocabulary of the New Testament, by James Hope 
Moulton and George Milligan (1929), is the precipitate 
of many years of study of the papyri and is a veritable 
treasure house of interpretative material. 

G. Abbott-Smith, A Manual Greek Lexicon of the 
New Testament (1922), draws upon the papyri, but it 
can hardly be said to displace J. H. Thayer’s Greek- 
English Lexicon of the New Testament (Corrected Edi- 
tion, 1889), long the recognized standard work in 
English. 

In German, Walter Bauer’s Griechisch-Deutsches 
W orterbuch zu den Schriften des Newen Testaments, umd 
der tibrigen urchristlichen Literatur (Dritte, vollig neu 
bearbeitete Auflage, 1937), is our best New Testament 
Greek lexicon. 

Adolph Deissmann in his Light from the Ancient East, 
translated from the German, by Lionel R. M. Strachan 
(1927), gives a most vivid and stimulating presentation 
of a great amount of illustrative material, with critical 
discussion of its relation to the New Testament. 

5 The Text of The New Testament, by Kirsopp Lake 
(6th Edition, 9th Impression, Revised and rewritten in 
part by Silva New, A.B.), gives a clear and condensed 
statement of the developments since Westcott & Hort 
by the master of them all, Lake himself. His discussion 
of “The Text of The Gospels” in Studies in Early 
Christianity, presented to F. C. Porter and B. W. Bacon 
(Edited by Shirley Jackson Case, 1928), is very clear 
and very informing. 

In Frederick G. Kenyon’s Recent Developments in 
The Textual Criticism of The New Testament (Schweich 
Lectures, 1932, published 1933), and Our Bible and the 
Ancient Manuscripts (4th Revised Edition, 1939), the 
story of the new advances in the field is told by one of 
the recognized masters of this learning. 

In The Four Gospels (1924, Revised Edition, 1930), 
Canon B. H. Streeter wrote a new chapter in the devel- 
oping story of textual criticism. 

Ernest Cadman Colwell (now President Colwell)fin 
his article The Complex Character of the Late Byzantine 
Text of the Gospels, JBL, Vol. LIV, Part IV (December 
1935), gives a most luminous and valuable report of the 
recent findings in the study of the Textus Receptus. 

Bruce M. Metzger, “The Caesarean Text of The 
Gospels,” JBL, Dec. 1945, presents a very valuable 
discussion of facts and Mss bearing on questions of the 
Caesarean text. This is an article to be carefully 
studied. 

6 E. F. Scott’s The Gospel and Its Tributaries (1930), 
is a first class help in trying to get to the central think- 
ing and movement of the New Testament. 
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UR topic is historical, because it 
deals with the synoptic gospels as 
historical documents; philosophical 
and theological, because it deals with the 
ideas for which the term, eschatology, has long 
been used. To codrdinate the historical and 
philosophical aspects of a given topic is always 
an undertaking which arouses the most 
serious misgivings, but the task must be faced 
today as it always has been faced. 

Since historians certainly cannot do their 
work without some philosophy, it is appropri- 
ate to discuss in an introductory manner their 
philosophic presuppositions, and then to deal 
with the eschatology of the synoptic gospels. 


I 


Present-day historians of early Christianity 
find themselves in a more difficult situation 
than did their predecessors of sixty or seventy 
years ago. The difficulty as such is not at all 
new; it is as old as the earliest reflections on 
the historical Jesus which antedate even the 
earliest extant records, the letters of Paul and 
the synoptic gospels. It is the problem of 
interpretation. In our generation it has once 
more become acute, as it was in the second and 
again in the sixteenth century. In most ages 
one type of interpretation rules over all other. 
Thus church tradition furnished the dominant 
interpretations of the Christian faith from the 
third to the fifteenth century. Protestant 
interpretation ruled in northwestern Europe 
and the North American colonies from the 
sixteenth to the early eighteenth century. 
It was followed by a secular interpretation, 
from the late eighteenth century to the 
present, as the most active and successful 
interpretation of this era. Its dominance in 
the nineteenth century rests on two basic 
intellectual characteristics of this century. 
It is the century in which (1) philosophy and 
the natural sciences became historical, and 
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(2) in which the study of history became 
scientific and philosophical. With the biolog- 
ical theory of evolution, science became 
historical; anthropology, pre-history, palaeon- 
tology, and astronomy likewise spread out in 
the space-time reality of planetary and cosmic 
history. Hegel’s idealism and Comte’s posi- 
tivism are the two systems of nineteenth 
century philosophy in the grand manner. 
They are philosophies of history par excellence. 
Conversely, history substituted for the teleolog- 
ical criterion of interpretation the genetic one, 
conceived in the biological sense. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century 
both philosophy and history lost their wind 
and decided to sojourn on the less breath- 
taking and more comfortable plateaus of 
empirical relativisms. History confined itself 
to the description of the past ‘‘as it really was.”’ 

As a result, the scientific technique became an 
idol and the scientific spirit of interpretation 
was betrayed, or it was split up into Zeifgeister, 
behaviorist, economic, racial, nationalist, 
social, cultural, religious, global, etc. Reli- 
gious, philosophical, and scientific beliefs in 
the grand manner became suspect as extrava- 
gant, because they were incapable of laboratory 
verification or of quantitative measurement, 
but the most extravagant hopes for the future 
remained unimpaired among the otherwise 
wary empiricists. The miracles of the applied 
sciences were looked upon as the sure sign that 
the kingdom of progress had begun to come. 
Only ignorance could stop it, but science was 
believed to be the victory which has overcome 
ignorance. Nothing is so characteristic of 
the prevailing spirit of modern science and 
philosophy as is the intense belief in the good- 
ness of the future. This is eschatological hope 
par excellence, based on the massive ‘‘evidence”’ 

of scientific achievement and the somewhat 

less imposing evidence of moral improvement. 

This ardent eschatological hope resulted 
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widely in a correspondingly broad contempt 
for the past. The eras before the advent of 
modern science no longer held any significance: 
“Old things are passed away; behold, all 
things are become new.”” To be a historian is 
still a highly respectable but really unprofitable 
occupation. The frantic attempts during 
recent years to revive the study of history as a 
morale builder are but another indication of 
how low it has sunk. These attempts do not 
argue well for the future of history as a science. 

There is no use in pretending that all is still 
well with the eschatological hopes of modern 
empiricisms. It is excusable only on the part 
of people who still live on Victorian capital 
financially, intellectually, and_ spiritually. 
Disillusion is at hand. It is at work in two 
ways. The first is effectively stated by Erich 
Frank? who cannot easily be dismissed as a 
partisan: ‘The development of modern philoso- 
phy (i.e., empiricism) has led to the para- 
doxical result that in terms of his own 
philosophy modern man no longer understands 
himself.”” Bertrand Russell frankly confirms 
this dilemma of modern man:* 


That Man is the product of causes which had no 
prevision of the end they were achieving; that his origin, 
his growth, his hopes and fears, his loves and beliefs, 
are but the outcome of accidental collocations of atoms; 
that no fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought and 
feeling, can preserve an individual life beyond the 
grave; that all labours of the ages, all the devotion, all 
the inspiration, all the noonday brightness of human 
genius, are destined to extinction in the vast death of 
the solar system, and that the whole temple of Man’s 
achievement must inevitably be buried beneath the 
debris of a universe in ruins—all these things, if not 
quite beyond dispute, are yet so nearly certain, that no 
philosophy which rejects them can hope to stand. Only 
within the scaffolding of these truths, only on the firm 
foundation of unyielding despair, can the soul’s habita- 
tion henceforth be safely built. 


The second indication of the decline of 
empiricisms is the appearance of various types 
of philosophical metaphysics. Wieman’s 
Christian naturalism, Whitehead’s realism, 
Husserl’s and Heidegger’s existential philoso- 
phy, Barth’s, Brunner’s, and Niebuhr’s varia- 
tions of existential theology, the secular and 
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Christian Neo-Thomisms, irreconcilable as 
they are to one another, have this common 
trait. It will not do to dismiss wholesale 
these signs of the times as pernicious attempts 
at the resuscitation of dead superstitions or as 
the regrettable productions of an age which has 
lost its nerve, as Professor C. C. McCown has 
recently suggested.‘ For by the same logic it 
must be argued that modern man has become 
afraid of the vastly expanded universe and 
therefore he puts his trust in heroic or easy self- 
reliance. It will not do to dismiss the re- 
appearance of comprehensive world views as 
escapisms, as breeders of cosmic, global, social 
or nationalistic fascisms, for by the same 
logic mid-Victorian empiricisms and liberalisms 
must be dismissed as the illusions of a fleeting, 
liberal bourgeois culture, distinguished by 
refined manners, graceful living, material 
prosperity, and a fervent ethical optimism. 
Neither can be so dismissed. Neither the 
temper of eras nor the temper of thinkers 
determines their philosophy; they only render 
them fashionable or unfashionable. Times 
change and tempers change, but truth changes 
not. There are many times and many tem- 
pers and many kinds of realities but only one 
truth. 

Moreover, the political, social and scientific 
absolutisms which have reared their ugly heads 
in recent decades everywhere in western 
civilization are not the results of philosphical 
absolutisms. They are rather the results of 
rendering absolute this or that provincial, 
temporal and empirical doctrine, the pseudo- 
eschatological doctrines, e.g., of superior race, 
of blood and soil, of scientific engineering, in 
short, of all kinds of provincialisms which are 
no less provincial when they masquerade as 
global or ecumenical messianisms. 

In so far as the problems of man are intel- 
lectual, they can be treated only by critical 
philosophic analysis. Such an analysis, how- 
ever, can lead only to truths of abstractions by 
which no man can live, but which point to 
the necessity—without demonstrating it—for 
the leap into faith which leads to the true 
understanding even of the world of phenomena 
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so that freedom and personality, history and 
eschatology, have more than merely functional 
meaning.® 


Il 


The problem of interpretation is not only a 
recent one. Christianity at its very heart is a 
religion of interpretation from the very 
beginning. The history of Christian dog- 
matics is the continuous process of interpret- 
ing the objects of the Christian faith in terms 
of rational thought. In this basic sense every 
interpretation of the historical Jesus is dog- 
matic, and there is no scientific justification 
for branding thus only the interpretation of the 
opponent. There is, of course, between vari- 
ous thinkers a great difference in the degree 
of dogmatism, i.e., in the degree to which 
rationality is trusted as the key to ultimate 
reality. In this sense my colleague, Professor 
K. Léwith, has recently made the observation 
that ‘‘as regards their philosophy of history 
Hegel is more dogmatic than Augustine, 


Augustine more dogmatic than Paul, Paul 
more dogmatic than the synoptic gospels; in 
fact there is hardly a trace of dogmatism in 


the latter.’”® If Professor Léwith means by 
absence of dogmatism the absence of Greek 
thinking in the essentials of the gospel about 
Jesus, if he means that Jesus’ teaching about 
the Kingdom of God is in terms of Hebrew- 
Jewish rationality and that the element of this 
rationality in the synoptic gospels as well as 
in Jesus is strikingly lower than that of con- 
temporary Jewish Rabbinism and apocalypti- 
cism, his judgment is entirely correct and of 
supreme importance. 

It is the lasting achievement of the genetic 
method applied to the historical study of early 
Christianity that it has made possible the dis- 
covery of these facts. Only when the genetic 
study of history is saddled with the judgment 
that the only value of history lies ‘‘in its expla- 
nations of how things came to be as they are,”’ 
and that the intentions of the historical Jesus 
were really unknown to himself, while obvious 


; to a twentieth-century behaviorist, that ge- 


netic historiography becomes the idle play- 


thing of one type of twentieth-century subjec- 
tivism.’ 

With due regard to the genetic method, the 
historian may say that Jesus brought into the 
world a revolutionary reinterpretation of the 
total Hebrew-Jewish-Hellenistic heritage as he 
found it in his personal environment. Nothing 
short of such a judgment suffices to understand 
the ministry of Jesus, the circumstances of his 
death, the rise of the earliest Christian commu- 
nities, the rise of Graeco-Roman Christianity, 
the latter’s victory over its religious and philo- 
sophical rivals, and its survival over the Roman 
state which first sought to eradicate and later 
to use it in order to make the Constantinian, 
Theodosian, and Justinian’s Rome the King- 
dom of God on earth. 

The reinterpretation of this heritage by Jesus 
is a radical protest against the religious, intel- 
lectual, social, and political conventions of 
contemporary Judaism, Rabbinical and apoca- 
lyptical, as well as of the earthly political 
eschatology of earlier Old Testament prophets. 
But this side of the revolution was only a 
negative implication of his positive message, 
all the elements of which are also found in his 
heritage. The result is no new synthesis on 
the basis of rational criticism, nor a new stage 
in a sociologically predetermined development, 
nor is it essentially a spiritualization of cruder 
antecedent beliefs. A more adequate under- 
standing of Jesus’ radical reinterpretation is 
furnished by a characteristic expression of the 
Old and the New Testament, which expresses 
also the essence of the teachings of Jesus Him- 
self. It is the category of ‘“‘promise’’ and 
“fulfillment,” with its manifold variations, deri- 
vations, and synonyms.* Promise does not 
become fulfillment by qualifying old promises, 
by adding new promises, and by promising 
more ardently instant fulfillment. This pro- 
cedure does indeed accurately describe the 
relationship between Hebrew prophetism and 
Jewish apocalypticism, and the relationship 
between Hegel’s or Comte’s eschatology and the 
twentieth century eschatology of positivists 
and sociologists. Strictly speaking, promises 
and fulfillments are possible only on the level 
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of will and personality. It is thus that the He- 
brew prophets and Jesus think of the promises 
of God, the promise that His Kingdom is 
to come. Both promise and fulfillment are 
to them God’s own free acts. 

In the Judaism of Jesus’ days two tendencies 
were at work, one, to look upon God’s law as a 
contract (culminating in Rabbinism), another, 
to force the promise of the coming rule of God 
by formalizing and systematizing prophecy, 
and by reflecting upon it (culminating in apoca- 
lypticism), or by political, religious, ritualistic, 
or social activism (culminating, e.g., in such 
movements as those of the zealots or of the 
Essenes). 

Jesus’ message was the insistence, empiri- 
cally pure and radical, that the coming of the 
Kingdom of God was God’s own free act. It 
is at this point that scholars ask the question, 
how did Jesus arrive from this premise at the 
certainty of the immediate imminence of the 
Kingdom of God? The answer was long and 


insistently sought by attempts to reconstruct 
the development of Jesus’ beliefs either before 


or during his ministry. It is now widely felt 
that such reconstructions are futile because of 
the lack of information. Nevertheless, the 
essential answer to the question how Jesus ar- 
rived at the certainty of the imminence of the 
Kingdom of God is contained in the records. 
This certainty is directly given with the cer- 
tainty that the coming of the Kingdom of God 
was God’s own free act. Since this first cer- 
tainty was radical and pure, the second was 
inescapable. It could not be otherwise. 

The striking absence of dogmatism, i.e., of 
rational speculation, which characterizes the 
teachings of Jesus cannot be understood even 
historically on the popular theory that Jesus 
himself started with a naive world view which 
in the course of the first few centuries, allegedly 
due to the pernicious genius of Paul and his 
patristic followers from the Fourth Evangelist 
to Augustine, was developed into a rigid system 
of dogma whose main concerns were christology 
and eschatology. It is a plain historical fact 
that Jesus’ whole teaching is itself a radical 
protest against and in part a sovereign disre- 
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gard of the elaborate and complicated dogma- 
tisms of first century Judaism. Only the naive 
modern contempt for history in general can 
account for the prejudice that there ever was 
such a thing as “primitive” Christianity. 
Although we are less sure of our own twentieth 
century cosmologies than the first century was 
about its cosmologies, it is often thought that 
any world-view or religious faith which was 
part and parcel of a geocentric cosmology is 
therefore obsolete.’ From the point of view of 
critical philosophy the modern cosmology 
which has expanded the universe to staggering 
proportions in time and space is neither truer 
nor greater than the ancient Greek view of the 
eternity of the universe, or the Jewish faith in 
the eternal God who created heaven and earth. 

Jesus’ radical faith in the righteousness of 
God and the reality of His rule (Matthew 6:33) 
is free from the metaphysics and cosmology of 
Jewish apocalypticism,!® yet without rational 
polemic against it. It isa faith which does not 
deny this metaphysics but places it where it 
belongs, namely, into the secondary place of 
“the cares of this world’? (Matthew 6:25-34): 
“Take therefore no thought for the morrow, 
for the morrow will take thought for itself’ is a 
warning not only against man’s cares for food, 
clothes, and shelter, but also against substitut- 
ing apocalyptical speculations of the first or the 
twentieth century for the faith in God’s own 
free action in the establishment of His King- 
dom. 

The historian can clearly see, although some 
details may always remain obscure, that Jesus 
himself was involved in and conditioned by 
the thought forms of Jewish apocalypticism; 
yet he was not a Jewish apocalypticist. In his 
time, in his life, in his message, and in his work 
he saw the signs of the coming of the Kingdom. 
It is possible that he expected its consummation 
during his own life time, or in the last moment 
of his life, or as the immediate consequence of 
his voluntary death, or as still uncertainly dis- 
tant; it is possible, if not certain, that he 
shared in some way the notion of Israel’s ex- 
alted position as God’s chosen people. It is 
uncertain whether Jesus thought of himself at 
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any stage as the Messiah, i.e., the agent 
through whom God was to establish His King- 
dom, or whether he repudiated this Jewish 
apocalyptical idea. But there can be little 
doubt that the messianic question as such ex- 
isted for him and for his Jewish contempora- 
ries." In all or any of these opinions he shared 
the thought forms of his environment, but 
neither the truth nor the fallacy of any such 
belief could in the least confirm or upset his 
certainty that God’s Kingdom would come by 
God’s own free action and that its coming was 
imminent. 

So far I have spoken only of Jesus’ faith in 
the imminence of the Kingdom of God. This 
point is in need and capable of clarification. 
Modern historical criticism has sought it in 
several ways. Albert Schweitzer suggested 
that Jewish apocalyptical metaphysics was the 
framework of Jesus’ strictly future expectation 
of the Kingdom of God, of which he considered 
himself the messianic agent. New Testament 
scholarship has rightly refused to accept this as 
the full answer. It insists that what distin- 
guishes even the synoptic gospels as they stand 
from Jewish apocalypticism is much more 
obvious in them and characteristic of them than 
what the gospels and apocalypticism have in 
common. The most curious, yet not unex- 
pected, result of the whole controversy between 
Schweitzer and his critics is that there is no 
essential difference in their own theological 
convictions. Both drop Jesus’ faith in the 
future consummation to the bottom of the 
ocean of outdated mythology, while they sail 
on the smooth but treacherous surface of this 
ocean in the same boat of Jesus’ social ethics 
toward the promised land of a Christian 
civilization.” 

The chief alternative to Schweitzer’s solu- 
tion is the view which credits Jesus with the 
message that somehow the Kingdom of God 
has actually come with him. This view ap- 
pears in current historical and theological 
literature in three variations. The oldest and 
most popular variant, usually described and 
sometimes descried as liberal, is the view that 
the Kingdom of God has come for those who 
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believe that it has come; the Kingdom of God is 
a “spiritual,” not an “objective” reality; only 
active faith and spiritual energy can make a 
concrete reality of the Kingdom of God. There 
is more to be said for this view than is realized 
by some of its proponents and opponents. The 
accent on faith as man’s response to the King- 
dom of God which is at hand is as strong in 
Jesus as it isin Paul. However, for Jesus and 
Paul it does not denote faith in man’s self- 
sufficiency, in his moral self-perfectibility, in 
his activism, in progress, in democracy, in 
social betterment, but the faith that “things 
which are impossible with men are possible 
with God” (Luke 18:27). 

Of ‘‘spiritual realities” in the modern sense, 
or anything like them, Jesus and the New 
Testament know nothing. It is a characteris- 
tically modern phrase which could never have 
made its appearance without Paul and the 
Fourth Evangelist. In these New Testament 
authors spirit is not a type of reality inferior 
or preliminary to the realities of experience. 
On the contrary, for them the spirit is the only 
reality which counts; things seen, heard, and 
touched, thought and believed, are only liter- 
alistic, temporal, phenomenal, symbolical and 
passing. In the language of Jesus this reality 
is God Himself, or the power of God, or the 
Kingdom of God, or God’s righteousness, or 
God’s love. 

C.H. Dodd’s view that Jesus taught a “‘real- 
ized eschatology” to which Paul too became 
a convert between his writing of I and II Corin- 
thians, is the second variation. This view 
has found small favor among New Testament 
scholars because of the undeniable element of 
the future consummation even in the oldest 
portions of the records. The popularity of 
Dodd’s view in other circles is in large part due 
to its evangelistic possibilities, and these in 
turn have a valid basis in the record. ‘‘Real- 
ized eschatology”’ takes cognizance of the fact 
that in the message of Jesus as everywhere in 
the New Testament, the coming of the King- 
dom of God to earth is by God’s own free act. 

It is possible that Dodd’s interpretation of 
the eschatology of Jesus received a decisive 
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impulse from early Barthianism and from Bult- 
mann’s view that the ‘“‘eschaton is now,”’ i.e., 
in every moment of decision when man is con- 
fronted by the will of God." This is the third 
variant of the view that the Kingdom of God 
has come. The special mode of this variation 
is that the ‘‘now’”’ is really an infinite series of 
irrelated, contiguous ‘‘nows,”’ again and again 
and again. There are many ways of stating 
the historical and the theological weaknesses 
and virtues of this position. Here it must 
suffice to say that the existential faith puts man 
under a terrific and constant strain; here the 
radical austerity of the message of Jesus is 
properly taken into account, but its childlike 
trustfulness, its calm and peace, not to say its 
casualness, are entirely suppressed. Corre- 
spondingly, God, the wholly other, the creator 
of the All, in His ability to deal with His crea- 
tion and with His creatures is strangely limited 
to an infinite series of human decisions which 
leave God and men in a perennial status quo. 
God is God over human historicity, but not 
over history; or if He is, man must not allow 
himself to know or believe anything important 
about it. 

The common weakness of all three variants 
is the subjective modernization of the escha- 
tology of Jesus and of the synoptic gospels. 
This modernization is achieved by the arbi- 
trary rejection of the future consummation of 
the Kingdom of God, the end and fulfillment 
of history, as mythological and outdated. This 
arbitrariness is frank and flagrant in Schweitzer 
and Bultmann,! although the latter bravely 
retains almost everything else of first century 
and patristic mythology, dignifying it with the 
functions of dogma (e.g., the Word of God, 
Incarnation). 

In a preliminary fashion the results of the 
foregoing analysis may be summarized as fol- 
lows: there is in the message of Jesus and in 
the synoptic gospels as they stand the certainty 
that somehow the Kindgom of God has come 
with Jesus, and also that the future consumma- 
tion is imminent. However, there is in them 
no trace of an antinomy between the present 
and future reality of the Kingdom of God. 
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The following formula avoids this modern 
antinomy and does more adequate justice to 
the eschatological message of Jesus and of the 
synoptic gospels: ‘“The Kingdom of God, by 
God’s own free act, has begun to come;”’ “‘the 
time is fulfilled and the Kingdom of God is at 
hand; repent ye and believe the good news”’ 
(Mark 1:15 and par.; see also Gal. 4:4). 

Some further conclusions follow from this 
view. They can here be stated only in the 
form of bald historical and theological sug- 
gestions. 

1. The message, the ministry, and the death 
of the historical Jesus are the constitutive facts 
which demand a christology, either negative 
or positive. 

2. History as a whole is a series of unique, 
i.e., unrepeatable, events, but it is also a 
continuum in the strictest sense of the word. 
It is the scene of the establishment of the King- 
dom of God by God’s free action, which calls 
forth and calls for man’s response by faith. 

3. The consummation of the Kingdom of 
God as the end and fulfillment of history was 
and remains one of the three cornerstones of 
the message and ministry of Jesus; (1) the faith 
that God is the creator of the world and of man, 
(2) the faith that with Jesus the Kingdom of 
God has begun to come, (3) the faith that the 
consummation of the Kingdom of God is a 
faith which “implies the presence of the 
God ...who calls into being what does not 
exist’’ (Moffatt’s translation of Romans 4:14), 
and can therefore not be calculated, or scien- 
tifically demonstrated. 

4. The faith in the future consummation of 
the Kingdom of God by God’s own free action 
is no more out of date today than it was nine- 
teen or fourteen centuries ago, nor was it then 
more popular thanitis today. This faith is no 
more difficult today than is the faith that God 
created heaven and earth ex nthilo. These 
two “articles of faith’? demand each other. 

A Christian theology along the lines of these 
four conclusions can and must be worked out 
in the twentieth century; it can best be worked 
out in the spirit of catholic Protestantism. 
Augustine in and for the fifth century accom- 
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plished this task with a fair measure of success, 
in his City of God. Bossuet in the 17th century 
copied it and perpetuated its worst features. 
Voltaire thus had an easy time in demolishing 
him. Hegel rationalized Augustine’s faith in 
the God of Christ into the universal rational 
spirit, and Augustine’s faith in God’s provi- 
dence into the doctrine of the cunning of rea- 
son. The latter-day positivists once more 
rationalized Hegel’s universal spirit into func- 
tional intelligence, and his cunning of absolute 
reason into the science of human engineering, 
the latest representative of secularized Chris- 
tian eschatology. Once more the time has 
come for a Christian theology in the spirit of 
Augustine’s often misquoted principle, ‘‘under- 
stand in order to believe; believe in order to 


understand.’’® 
NOTES 

1 This is the King James’ translation of II Cor. 5:17b, 
a fatally wrong translation, but characteristic of the 
view described above, which is shared by many New 
Testament exegetes. For the correct translation, see 
the Revised Version and Lietzmann, An die Korinther, 
ad loc. Goodspeed and Moffatt are similar and miss 
the point; the Luther version is sufficiently ambiguous 
to be true; both Luther’s and the King James’ version 
follow the Vulgate. The text was tampered with very 
early; see Tertullian, Contra Marc. V 12 (Marcion’s 
reading?). 

2 Philosophical Understanding and Religious Truth 
(New York 1945), p. 152. 

3. Mysticism and Logic (New York 1921), pp. 47f. 

4C. C. McCown, “In History or Beyond History”; 
Harvard Theological Review (1945), vol. XX XVIII, pp. 
151-175. 

5 This view of the relationship between science, phil- 
osophy, and Christian faith is set forth in Erich Frank’s, 
Philosophical Understanding and Religious Truth; see 
especially ch. VI. 

6 In an article to be published on “The Theological 
Background of the Philosophy of History.” 

7 See C. C. McCown, The Genesis of the Social Gos pel, 
The Meaning of the Ideals of Jesus in the Light of Their 
Antecedents (New York 1929), pp. VII-X; the whole 
work is also an interpretation of the gospel of Jesus in 
terms of twentieth century sociology; see esp. pp. 
370-378. 
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8 érayyéeddw, trayyedla and rAnpdw, rAfpwya and re- 
lated terms. 

®R. Bultmann argues against this and similar fal- 
lacies in an article, “Die Bedeutung der dialektischen 
Theologie fiir die neutest. Wissenschaft,” in Glauben 
und Verstehen (Tibingen 1933), pp. 114-133; see esp. 
pp. 120-124. 

10 One must suspect that even Palestinian apocalyp- 
ticism, beginning with Daniel and the Enoch Apoca- 
lypse, is much more hellenistic in form and thought than 
is as yet realized. There is, e.g., no closer pattern for 
Daniel’s kingdoms of gold, silver, brass and iron (ch. 2) 
than Hesiod’s four races of gold, silver, brass and iron; 
see Works and Days, 106-201. For an instructive 
treatment of the thought of Hesiod, see, e.g., W. Jager, 
Paideia: The Ideals of Greek Culture, vol. 1 (New York 
1939), pp. 55-73. 

In my judgment Jesus refrained from identifying 
himself as the Messiah precisely because his radical faith 
in the free action of God rendered this particular apoca- 
lyptic issue secondary. 

2 The fact that Schweitzer does indeed have a deep 
and genuine feeling for salvation through suffering and 
self-denying service as a means to that end, does not 
invalidate this judgment. 

18 See Dodd’s article on ‘““The Mind of Paul: Change 
and Development” in Bulletin of the John Rylands Li- 
brary, vol. XVIII, 1934. 

4 See, e.g., Glauben und Verstehen, pp. 1438. 

4 Glauben und Verstehen, p. 331, n. 2, and, Jesus and 
the Word (New York 1934), chs. 1 and 2. 

48 Anselm of Canterbury’s “credo ut intelligam” is 
based on Augustine’s much more fruitful, epistemologi- 
cal formula “intellige, ut credas, crede ut intelligas” 
(Sermo 43, 7). It is possibly derived from Is. 7:9 
(LXX).—On the subject of eschatology the following 
recent works may be mentioned: Jean Hering, Le 
Royaume de Dieu et sa venue (Paris 1937), a historical 
study; The Kingdom of God and History (Official Oxford 
Conference Books, vol. 3; Chicago 1938), both historical 
and théological; less familiar are the studies of Paul 
Althaus, Die Letsten Dinge, (4th ed. Giitersloh 1933); 
Helmut Thielicke, Geschichte und Existenz: Grundle- 
gung einer Evangelischen Geschichtstheologie (Giitersloh 
1935); Harald Diem, ‘‘Das Eschatologische Problem in 
der gegenwirtigen Theologie,” Theologische Rundschau 
XI (1939), 228-247 (an informative review article), 
—Instructive reactions to Schweitzer’s work may be 
observed in Studies in the New Testament: Collected 
Papers of C. R. Bowen, R. J. Hutcheson, ed., (Chicago 
1936), esp. pp. 20-29 (anno 1911) and 77-88 (anno 
1925). 
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Contemporary Reflections on the Epistle 
to the Romans 


PAUL LEHMANN 


FRIEND of mine, who served as a 
A chaplain with the Fifth Army of the 
United States in the Italian cam- 
paigns, told me recently of the spontaneous 
and undirected, but very considerable reading 
of the Bible by the troops. All of us still re- 
call the terrible days of the Anzio landings and 
the battle for Salerno. Men who have done 
a sustained turn of duty under such conditions 
often manifest, according to the chaplain, a 
singular and inexplicable joy and naturalness 
upon being withdrawn from the front for a 
period of safety and recuperation. One day, 
during the Salerno battle, the chaplain over- 
heard two plain and unschooled soldiers 
acknowledging to one another the welcome 
leisure which suddenly stood before them. 
“How fer ’dyou git?,” the one soldier asked. 
“T got as fer as thet thar Romans,” came the 
reply. fer ’dyou git?” 

Well, it is the task of this presentation to try 
to get a little farther without leaving the soldiers 
behind. For if men, in the suspended exist- 
ence that is war, are drawn by a compound of 
curiosity and necessity which they themselves 
do not understand, to the Bible and to the 
Epistle to the Romans, the presumption’is that 
there is in these writings a kind of ultimate 
word to the ultimate issues of life which never 
fails to be contemporary. The question, 
therefore, is not whether there is something in 
this letter which could have significance for us 
today. The question is rather whether we 
have reflected upon what the letter has to say 
to us with sufficient urgency and penetration. 

My own occasions for reflection upon the 
Epistle to the Romans have scarcely occurred 
under battle conditions. In Wellesley one 
is continually tempted to mistake the world 
around one for the only world there is; and 
indeed, in spite of the clear witness of the 


Scriptures, for the original world. But there 
are marginal intersections between the campus 
and the beachhead at Anzio which demon- 
strate that each has more in common with the 
other than either has with Paradise. The 
strange compound of curiosity and necessity 
by which students at Wellesley are exposed to 
the Bible is different from that engendered by 
a theatre of military operations. But the net 
effect is strikingly similar. The wisdom of 
compulsory Biblical instruction has been 
astonishingly confirmed by the turbulent 
events of the times. For the Bible has a way 
of awakening students in the comparative 
safety of peace to the stubborn reality of 
historical life and to ultimate issues of human 
nature and human destiny which their con- 
temporaries have learned in the danger of war. 
The same questions are asked; on the campus, 
perhaps with more clarity, on the beachhead, 
perhaps with more urgency. There is a link of 
common circumstance which prompts the com- 
mon questions. And there is a light of 
Scriptural truth which can and does dispel 
the confusion about the satisfying answers. 
If this is not the case, if there is no common 
human circumstance, and if there are no com- 
mon human questions, then there is no light 
of truth in Scripture. The Bible may still be 
viewed, and not altogether without profit, in 
the light of historical investigation, but it 
cannot supply the illuminating power of 
present vitality. 

The campus is the sojourn of a generation on 
the threshold of life that looks toward death. 
The battle field is the sojourn of a generation 
on the threshold of death that looks toward 
life. It is the same generation. And war is 
divided from peace only by the urgency with 
which the issue of life and death is joined. 
When death is a living, and not a remote 
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possibility, the issue of life is commingled with 
the issue of truth. One lives, then, by what 
one knows; and one knows, then, that the 
substance of knowledge is defined by faith. 
The truth can only be preached—and believed. 
When death is a remote, and not a living possi- 
bility, the issue of truth is less vividly mixed 
with the issue of life. One still lives, then, by 
what one knows; but one does not know with 
the same immediacy that the substance of 
knowledge is defined by faith. The truth 
must, then, be taught with a kind of homiletic 
wisdom, so that the seeker after the deep things 
of life may come to believe the hidden things 
of God. This is, I think, what St. Paul meant 
when he said that he was “‘not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ: for it is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth’ (Rom. 
1:16). It means that there is no significant 
teaching of the Bible which does not aim at 
commitment, at the kind of redirection of life 
by a mind informed by the discovery that the 
deep things of life occasion the questions which 
are resolved by the hidden things of God. 

St. Paul is the pioneer and the paragon of 
preachers and teachers. He was the first to 
understand with critical penetration and 
vitality that in Jesus of Nazareth the truth and 
the life were embodied in an act of God. He 
defined this act as an act of deliverance; and 
in the Epistle to the Romans he set down most 
fully and compactly the terms for its appre- 
hension and its significance. The gospel of 
Jesus is the gospel about Jesus. It is the 
“power of God unto salvation”’ in consequence 
of which ‘‘there is therefore now no condemna- 
tion to them that are in Christ Jesus, . .. for 
the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath 
made me free from the law of sin and death” 
(8:1-2). 

There were, to be sure, temporarily valid 
historical reasons for the still prevalent attempt 
to drive a wedge between the apostle to the 
Gentiles and the Man of Nazareth. But 
happily the mind of the Church and the events 
of the times have met on more creative fron- 
tiers and exposed the myopic oversimplifica- 
tion of that historical judgment. It is both 
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bad history and bad theology. And the 
apostle’s own admonition that ‘‘the wages of 
sin is death”’ (6:23) would seem to have come to 
pass. So long as the view persists that St. 
Paul’s is another gospel from that of Jesus, it 
will be impossible to deliver either gospel from 
the mortality of irrelevance. St. Paul must 
do again for our generation what he once did 
for hisown; namely, rescue it from the romantic 
spirituality of the ‘Jesus ideal” and the 
enervating moralism of the “‘Jesus’ way of life.”’ 
Certainly a thoughtful reading of the letter 
to the Romans makes it plain that the author 
had no such sentimental and deadening con- 
ception of what happened between 7 B.C. 
and 29 A.D. And certainly, if historical 
sequences have any meaning, without the 
letter to the Romans there would be no gospel 
to distort today. 

The letter to the Romans identifies the gospel 
about Jesus with the gospel of Jesus by defining 
it as God’s act of deliverance from the law of 
sin and death. And if there are any questions 
which more than any others I meet in dealing 
with students, they are precisely those to which 
the apostle was led, having started where he 
did. These questions are raised more or less 
independently of the New Testament and in 
connection with more or less theoretical 
animadversions on the possible nature of God, 
if there be one, and what life might be like if 
one were inclined to take God seriously. But 
they are certain to be sharply provoked by 
the study of St. Paul. Again and again, I am 
being asked something like this: (1) why, since 
lots of people seem to believe in God, is it 
necessary, or even desirable, to believe in the 
Christian God; (2) why, since many people 
seem to get along quite well without seeming 
to believe in God at all, are not the pursuit of 
the good life and the good society enough; (3) 
how, in view of the complexities of historical 
life with its conflicting loyalties and purposes, 
can one find any reliable clue to the meaning 
of life and a sense of direction en route? St. 
Paul’s answers are too categorical to be con- 
genial at first. But when the attempt is 
made to show how the insight and acumen of 
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his mind forge an unavoidable connection 
between the logic of faith and the logic of life, 
the focus of inquiry begins to shift. Somehow 
it ceases to be a matter of ‘‘why?” and “how?” 
and becomes a matter of “whether?”’ The 
questioner has reached the point of discovering 
that the issue is no longer one of seeking what 
he does not know but of whether he shall live 
in terms of what he already knows. 

God, virtue, destiny! These are the crit- 
ical human questions which are set, in the 
Epistle to the Romans, in the context of the 
apostle’s commission as ‘‘a servant of Jesus 
Christ” (1:1). Everything that he thought 
and wrote is governed by what he took to be a 
fact; namely, that what God “had promised 
afore by his prophets in the Holy Scriptures, 
concerning his Son Jesus Christ our Lord’’ had 
come to pass. This Jesus ‘“‘was made of the 
seed of David according to the flesh; and de- 
clared to be the Son of God with power, ac- 
cording to the Spirit of holiness by the resur- 
rection from the dead’? (1:2-4). And then, 
by a relentless and discerning logic, he seeks to 


expose the inner connection of the critical 
human questions by showing that they are 
themselves precipitated and resolved by what 


God has done in Christ. The more I study the 
Epistles, the more I am impressed by the in- 
ability of St. Paul to come to terms either with 
Jesus or with himself on any other terms. 
Jesus was either deliverer or blasphemer; Paul 
was either in need of deliverance, or capable 
of delivering himself. And I venture to think 
that the supreme boldness of his apostleship 
was the double and unyielding insistence that 
Jesus had to be accepted on these terms or not 
at all and that his own experience was the 
experience of every man. Not, indeed, that 
every man had to go to Damascus; but every 
man had to come to terms with himself in 
terms of the gospel. 

There is, then, only one answer to the first 
question. Why, since lots of people seem to 
believe in God, is it necessary or even desirable, 
to believe in the Christian God? The answer 
is: ‘for therein is the righteousness of God 
revealed from faith to faith: as it is written, 
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The just shall live by faith. For the wrath of 
God is revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, who 
hold the truth in unrighteousness. Because 
that which may be known of God is manifest in 
them; for God hath shewed it unto them... 
even his eternal power and Godhead; so that 
they are without excuse: because that when 
they knew God, they glorified him not as God, 
neither were thankful; but became vain in their 
imaginations . . . and changed the glory of the 
incorruptible God into an image made like to 
corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed 
beasts and creeping things... who changed 
the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped and 
served the creature more than the Creator who 
is blessed forever’”’ (1:17-24). 

It is amusing, and not a little tragic, to 
observe how the Buddhist, and the Hindu, and 
the Mohammedan, and even the Hottentot 
suddenly become the intense concern of the 
student who is asked to take the fact that God 
is revealed in Christ as the truth. Surely, the 
rejoinder comes, the Christian has no monopoly 
on the knowledge of God. For one thing, no 
one can seriously claim to know the truth so 
completely as that; and for another thing, it 
isn’t fair. And so, “laissez-faire” as the 
modern man is, he prefers to be tolerant, even 
if mistaken. But, of course, St. Paul does not 
say that the truth about God revealed in 
Christ means that non-Christians know noth- 
ing at all about God. Indeed, in the second 
chapter he makes it plain that non-Christains 
have a goodness too, as well as those to whom 
God has in fact revealed his righteousness from 
faith unto faith. ‘‘For when the Gentiles 
which have not the law, do by nature the things 
contained in the law, these, having not the law, 
are a law unto themselves; which shew the 
work of the law written in their hearts, their 
conscience also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else 
excusing one another” (2:14-15). But the 
point is that the knowledge of God “which is 
manifest in them”’ is, like the witness of the 
conscience, a damning and not a saving knowl- 
edge unless overtaken by what has occurred 
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in Christ. In this condemnation, Christians 
and non-Christians, Gentiles and Jews are 
all one. For no one ought to know better 
than the Christian, that in as far as he has 
come “‘into captivity unto Christ” it is precisely 
from the errors of the so-called ‘natural 
knowledge of God’’ that he has been delivered; 
just as no one ought to know better than such 
a Christian that all genuine righteousness 
begins with the recognition of unrighteousness. 
“As it is written, There is none righteous, no, 
not one: there is none that understandeth, 
there is none that seeketh after God”’ (3:10-11). 
Men hold the truth of God in ‘“‘ungodliness 
and unrighteousness.”’ This is the evidence 
of the distortion in the world which God has 
made and the precondition for the redemptive 
revelation. And the history of religion joins 
with what every seeker after God knows in 
supplying multiple examples. What every 
seeker after God knows is that he does not seek 
God on God’s terms but on his own. He does 
not want to “‘let God be true, but every man 
a liar’? (3:4). So he is continually tempted 
either to an idolatry of sense or an idolatry of 
spirit. The first is notable in primitivism and 
polytheism; the second in mysticism. In the 
first, the things of this world are glorified; in 
the second, the self is glorified. But in either 
case, God’s freedom to be God in his own way 
is compromised by some delimiting insistence 
that God can only be God if he behaves in ways 
that are continuous with the world of nature 
or of spirit that God has made. St. Paul was 
honest enough to admit that this vicious circle 
of idolatry could only be shattered from the 
outside. He recognized that ungodliness was 
not a matter of a false lead but of a blind will. 
So that even if he had been tempted to make of 
the Damascus encounter a fresh idolatry of 
religious aspiration, his own conscience would 
have told him that he was not good enough to 
be as pious as that. When ungodliness and 
unrighteousness are reciprocally regarded, the 
seeker after God can only protest too much and 
protest in vain. He must worship the creature 
rather than the Creator unless the Creator act 
as the Redeemer to deliver him. Every 
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student knows that he does not want to let 
God be God. It remains only to show him 
that in this he is in line with the whole history 
of religion which ends in a christological 
vacuum. Then let him read St. Paul and start 
from the christological end, and the Holy 
Spirit will take care of the rest. 

There is also only one answer to the second 
question. Why, since many people seem to get 
along quite well without seeming to believe in 
God at all, are not the pursuit of the good life 
and the good society enough? The answer is 
that: “‘the good that I would I do not: but the 
evil which I would not, that Ido. Now if Ido 
that which I would not, it is no more I that do 
it, but sin that dwelleth in me. I find then a 
law, that, when I would do good, evil is present 
with me. For I delight in the law of God after 
the inward man: but I see another law in my 
members, warring against the law of my mind, 
and bringing me into captivity to the law of 
sin which is in my members. O wretched man 
that I am! who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death” (7:10-24)? 

The Pauline claim that the truth about God 
is revealed and known alone in Christ encoun- 
tered first the problem of previous knowledge 
of God, because any claim that the truth is 
manifestly fixed necessarily cuts across already 
established wisdom on the matter. For this 
“Hebrew of the Hebrews” (Phil. 3:5), this 
established wisdom was embodied in the 
Mosaic law. But the man in whom it had 
pleased God to reveal His Son (Gal. 1:16) 
was quick to discern that the Decalogue and 
the Torah were historical instruments for 
uncovering a deeper human problem. The 
conflict between the law in the mind and the 
law in the members breaks out with mortal 
seriousness when the law of Moses and the law 
written in the heart are discovered to be in- 
struments of condemnation. Then the ques- 
tion about God which can remain simply an 
historical or an epistemological question be- 
comes an issue of life or death. Then the 
disobedience implicit in idolatry becomes 
explicit in transgression. It is inevitable, 
therefore, that so long as the problem of faith 
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is preoccupied with the nature and attributes 
of God, and the reasonableness of a world-view 
which takes them into account, nobody should 
be really convinced. It is equally inevitable 
that so long as the problem of faith is focussed 
upon the deepening and the enrichment of the 
values of life and the development of character 
that everybody should be bored. College 
students may not live where life is very difficult 
(certainly those whom I teach do not), but they 
do live where life is more immediate and 
interesting under the fascination of wickedness 
than under the sobriety of duty. They are 
really not impressed by homiletical or pedagog- 
ical variations on the theme of ‘‘God and the 
good life.” They do have, to be sure, an 
adolescent’s enthusiasm for making over the 
world and making it better. But most of 
them are unpersuaded that God is an indis- 
pensable factor in the process and when God 
is so presented, the more discerning students 
are apt to push that matter through by 
studying philosophy and coming to the quite 
satisfying conclusion that Socrates has made a 
vastly better case for the spiritual reaches of 
virtue than the Bible. 

On the other hand, if one meets the oncoming 
campus generation where it really lives, and not 
where it merely thinks, or thinks it ought to 
live, one discovers that it is readily, and more 
frequently than might be supposed, aware of a 
law in its members which wars against the law 
in its mind. From the simplest dormitory 
rule which is broken as easily as kept, to the 
fearful disquiet over the latest scientific 
discoveries that seem to have set the world 
out of hand, this generation knows that the 
will to goodness does not achieve what it wills. 
It is only waiting to be told that what it sus- 
pects is the truth and that the spectre of 
frustration is not the threshold of psychoses 
and hysteria but instead is the threshold of 
faith. Some of my friends tell me that modern 
man must have the prospect of self-authenti- 
cating achievement, however minimal, if he 
is not to abandon responsibility and give life 
over to despair. I think not. I think that 
modern man has discovered with terrifying 
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inescapability that the true measure of his 
despair is precisely that he finds a law that 
when he would do good, evil is present. For he 
delights in the law of God after the inward man, 
but sees another law bringing him into captiv- 
ity to the law of sin. The question is not 
whether he must despair. The question is 
whether, despairing, he can live at all. ‘“O 
wretched man that I am! who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death?” Every 
student knows this. It remains only to show 
him that the Bible speaks out of his own heart. 
Then let him read St. Paul and start from the 
christological end, and the Holy Spirit will take 
care of the rest. 

And finally, there is only one answer to the 
third question. How, in view of the com- 
plexities of historical life with its conflicting 
loyalties and purposes, can one find any 
reliable clue to the meaning of life and a sense 
of direction en route? The answer is: “‘let 
every soul be subject unto the higher powers. 
For there is no power but of God: the powers 
that be are ordained of God. Whosoever 
therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God: and they that resist shall 
receive to themselves damnation. For rulers 
are not a terror to good works, but to the evil. 
... But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; 
for he beareth not the sword in vain: for he is 
the minister of God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore 
ye must needs be subject, not only for wrath, 
but also for conscience’ sake (13:1-5). 

We come here, of course, upon one of the 
most sharply debated of all the Pauline pas- 
sages. And there is not time to enter upon the 
controversy, even if there were the chance of 
settling the issue. But these things at least 
may be suggested for further contemporary 
reflection upon the Epistle to the Romans. 
Paul is obviously dealing with the problem of 
political power. But whether he is saying 


that existing government is sacrosanct or 
allowing for the possibility of ungodly rulers 
whose dominion must be superseded by that 
of godly ones, does not alter the course of the 
present discussion. 


To begin with, he deals 
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with the problem of power, as with that of the 
law, and of the knowledge of God, in con- 
sequence of God’s act of deliverance in Christ. 
This means, then, that even the most reaction- 
ary interpretation of the passage could scarcely 
insist upon more than the apostolic contention 
that all earthly power was at best short-lived, 
since God’s redemptive age had begun. But 
what is most important for this discussion is 
the recognition that here is one significant 
practical implication which may be drawn 
from Paul’s fundamental conception of what 
the gospel is. The terms for apprehending 
God’s act of deliverance in Christ are, we have 
been suggesting, the fact of the life and 
death and resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth 
juxtaposed to ungodliness and unrighteousness 
as they are actually attested by human 
experience and human history. Once this is 
apprehended it becomes possible to deal with 
the problem of human destiny in very con- 
crete terms. The problem of power is the 


basic problem before which the world now 


stands. No word need be added to the 
Moscow communiqué of December 28, to 
demonstrate how completely power is a matter 
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of those that rule and the authority by which 
they rule. But it is equally plain that there 
is a fundamental and anxious uncertainty 
about the ultimate source and disposition of 
power which must be allayed, if international 
anarchy and personal havoc are to be avoided. 
This uncertainty threatens the oncoming 
generation with cynicism and the established 
generation with inertia. But if there is no 
power but of God, because God has delivered 
man and the world from all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness and anarchy then cynicism 
can be displaced by faith and inertia by 
responsibility. Let men, therefore, read St. 
Paul, and start from the christological end, 
and the Holy Spirit will do the rest. 

The Epistle to the Romans is an invitation to 
faith and fearlessness to all who, whether on 
the campus or on the beachhead or on the way 
from one to the other, have discovered that 
the deep things of life occasion the questions 
that are resolved by the hidden things of God. 
They simply “know that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God, to 
them that are called according to his purpose’’ 
(8:28). 
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The Perfection Concept in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews 


ALVIN A. 


INTRODUCTION 


| idea of perfection has long in- 
trigued the moral philosopher as well 
as the theologian. Plato’s ethics en- 
visaged the final attainment by man of moral 
perfection through eros. Immanuel Kant’s 
postulate of immortality was based on the idea 
that moral value is potentially complete. 
Some of our contemporaries, for instance, 
Wilbur Marshall Urban, stress a teleological 
ethics that contemplates completeness in full 
self-realization. 

Perhaps the moral theorist generally has 
thought beyond his own time, but he has also 
rendered a practical service for his time. 
Though the practical interests of politics and 
economics, for instance, often try to ignore 
moral requirements, the ethical thinker is 
generally on hand to show that eventually 
they must find that any security they have is 
a moral security. 

Recently science seems to have shocked most 
of the thinking world into a realization that 
humanity’s problem today is essentially u 
moral problem. Perhaps it is not rash to 
infer, therefore, that the confusion of our post- 
war world is primarily a moral confusion. 
If this is true what can Bible instructors do to 
help correct this situation? 

They can do what many of them are doing. 
They can help an otherwise literate world 
turn again to the Scriptures with eyes to see 
and ears to hear the great moral pronounce- 
ments and to understand the moral provisions 
found particularly in the ancient prophets 
and in the New Testament. The Bible is 
always contemporary; therefore, the present 
study approaches the Epistle to the Hebrews 
in the confidence that a message for our day 
may be found. 

In 1889 Brooke Foss Westcott opened the 
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preface to his commentary on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews with the statement: “Every 
student of the Epistle to the Hebrews must 
feel that it deals in a peculiar degree with the 
thoughts and trials of our own time.’ Three 
years later he concluded the preface to his 
second edition wiih the observation: ‘The 
more I study the tendencies of the time in some 
of the busiest centres of English life, the more 
deeply I feel that the Spirit of God warns us 
of our most urgent civil and spiritual dangers 
through the prophecies of Jeremiah and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. May our Nation 
and our Church be enabled to learn the lessons 
which they teach while there is still time to 
use them.’” 

Was Westcott’s hope fulfilled? Apparently 
not. Within twenty years World War I broke 
and subsequent events are familiar to us all. 

McNicol, writing of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews in the Biblical Review for October, 
1930, on the eve of the recent world conflict, 
declares, ‘‘The message of this unknown, but 
clear-sighted, first century leader was never 
more needed than it is today.”’ 

The present study foregoes treatment of 
many interesting and rewarding topics and 
concerns itself with a somewhat neglected 
emphasis in the epistle, viz., the concept of 
perfection and its ethical implications. 


THE IDEA OF TeAeiwots 


Mr. Westcott suggests that “The idea of 
Consummation, bringing to perfec- 
tion, is characteristic of the Epistle.’’* Chris- 
tians have often if not generally faltered at the 
thought of perfection. It is awe-inspiring, 
as awe-inspiring as the atomic bomb. Per- 
haps it is even more real and more weighted 
with significance. 

In the epistle the Greek word rédevs, 
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PERFECTION CONCEPT IN EPISTLE TO HEBREWS 


ordinarily translated perfect or perfection, 
appears in one form or another sixteen times. 
The whole family of words connected with 
rédewos is found here: réAews (5:14, 9:11), 
rekecorns (6:1, elsewhere only in Col. 3:14), 
re\eouv referring to Christ (2:10; 5:9; 7:28) 
and to men (10:14; 11:40; 12:23). 

The noun reAedrns is quite common in 
classical Greek. According to the Liddell and 
Scott lexicon it “‘means having reached its end, 
finished, complete... It is used in reference 
to animals as full-grown, to persons as complete 
or accomplished.’”’ Thayer says it means 
“brought to its end, finished, wanting nothing 
necessary to completeness; perfect.”’ 

In the epistle the idea is related particularly 
to Christ and to his followers. First, he him- 
self is “‘perfected’’ as indicated in the three 
passages, 2:10; 5:9; and 7:28. Second, he 
“perfects” others, noted in three more special 
passages, 10:14; 11:39, 40; 12:23. The writer 
also seeks to show that whereas man should be 
perfect (5:14; 6:1) he could not become so 
under the Old Covenant provisions (7:11, 19; 
9:9; 10:1). 

Space here permits only a summary of a 
rather extended investigation of these various 
passages. The whole argument leads to the 
conclusion that: 

(1) In spite of sin God’s purpose and plan 
for man’s moral perfection is ultimately and 
effectively achieved through Christ as Re- 
deemer. 

(2) The writer also holds that in order for 
Christ to become the Saviour He must follow 
the tedious and painful process of encountering 
and overcoming sin at every possible point in 
human experience. 

(3) Furthermore, the perfection of the 
believer is a sort of paradox. Though perfect 
in Christ, his achievement of perfection is 
a continuing process. The teaching of this 
phase of the epistle might well be thought of 
as the ‘‘perfection paradox.” 


THE STANDARD FOR MAN 


In outlining these provisions of redemption 
the author indicates God’s standard or goal 
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for man. Furthermore, he reasons that this 
standard is within reach and that responsi- 
bility for its attainment is upon man himself. 
In chapter two, verses six through eighteen, 
the standard is presented and Christ is shown 
to have met fully all specifications and in so 
doing has made it possible for every man to do 
the same. Elaboration of this point must also 
be omitted from this report. But it should be 
noted that right here in this second chapter 
there seems to be suggested a metaphysical 
basis for a teleological Christian ethics of self- 
realization. 

In his Fondren Lectures of 1945, recently 
published, Edgar S. Brightman emphasizes 
the distinction between an ideal and a value, 
pointing out that an ideal is not a value but a 
goal. A value is the goal attained or the extent 
of its attainment. In Hebrews 2:6-18 we see 
man’s exalted goal or destiny. But we see 
more. We see Jesus as Son of Man attaining 
that ideal. That is value. And for us that 
value, according to the author of the epistle, 
seems to lie in the fact that his accomplishment 
makes it possible for all men to achieve in 
like manner through Him. One of the chief 
purposes, if not the chief purpose, of this 
epistle, therefore, seems to be to show that 
though the Old Covenant under the Law could 
not free man from the power and condemnation 
of sin, the ‘more perfect’? covenant through 
Christ makes victory over sin, as well as free- 
dom from a sense of its guilt, a present and 
continuous reality in the life of the believer. 
Jesus Christ is at once man’s Jdeal and man’s 
Value. Through man’s identification of him- 
self with Christ the moral quality of Christ’s 
own being is imparted. The writer of the 
epistle cites Jesus as the perfect embodiment 
of God’s ideal for man and concludes that 
through this “perfected” One all men may 
find moral completion a present and at the 
same time a progressive reality. 

Thus through the use of the word-family of 
ré\eos and a few related terms the author 
seeks to show that the Perfect Offering (7:26- 
28; 9:14, 15, 26; 10:10) of the Perfected One 
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(2:10; 5:9; 7:26-28; 10:10) Perfects the Believer 
(6:1; 7:25; 9:14, 15; 10:10, 14; 12:23). 


THE PERFECTION PARADOX CLARIFIED 


In his comprehensive work, The Meaning 
of God in Human Experience, William Ernest 
Hocking, Emeritus Professor of Philosophy 
at Harvard University, proposes an idea that 
throws light on this discussion and deserves 
far more attention than it has received. He 
speaks of religion as ‘‘anticipated attainment.” 
Says he, in comparing art and religion, 


Art is long; religion is immediate. The attainment 
in every art is future, infinitely distant; the attainment 
of religion is present .. . Religion, we may now say, is 
the present attainment in a single experience of those 
objects which in the course of nature are reached only 
at the end of infinite progression. Religion is antici- 
pated attainment.‘ 


On the other hand he shows that, 


Whatever may be the nature of that anticipation of 
all attainment, genuine religion is not inclined—as far 
as hard work goes—to take advantage of its advantage. 
If being in the world it is not of the world, it is none the 
less with the world and for it—in brief im for it, and 
with no loss of power. That is an extraordinary attain- 
ment which one must still labor forever to possess: but just 
this paradox is inherent in the religious consciousness.® 


In this same connection Hocking also notes 
that, 


In time my moral task will never be finished, for my 
imperfection is infinite and my progress by small de- 
grees; but religion calls upon me to be perfect at once 
even as God is perfect, and in religion somehow I am 
perfect® 


This same idea also seems to be illustrated 
by St. Paul in Philippians, chapter 3, verses 
12-15. 


Not that I have already obtained, or am already 
made perfect (rereAelwuar): but I press on, if so be that 
I may lay hold on that for which also I was laid hold on 
by Christ Jesus. Brethren, I count not myself yet to 
have laid hold: but one thing I do, forgetting the things 
which are behind, and stretching forward to the things 
which are before, I press on toward the goal unto the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. Let us 
therefore, as many as are perfect (ré\eo.) be thus 
minded. 


ALVIN A. AHERN 


In one instance he considers himself to be 
perfect, complete, mature in Christ, in another 
as not being perfect. He seems to say, in 
harmony with the writer to the Hebrews, that 
his perfection, though in a very true sense a 
present reality, is something for which he must 
strive continually with single purpose. 

The perfect, striving for perfection! It 
sounds paradoxical. Perhaps itis. Have not 
the holiest saints been the first to declare their 
constant need of holiness, perhaps just as 
Socrates insisted that he knew nothing, though 
declared by the Oracle at Delphi to be the 
wisest man in Athens? 

While emphasizing the experience of inner 
perfection through faith the author of the 
epistle recognizes that the perfecting process 
continues as long as life itself. The Christian 
is able to make progress in the direction of the 
ideal goal of moral perfection simply because, 
through faith in Christ, he actually experiences 
Christ’s moral perfection in kind, though not 
in degree. And though a man may be becom- 
ing progressively more perfect, Kant was prob- 
ably right in a sense, when he conceived of 
man’s moral endeavor as an eternal thing. 

The author of our epistle makes this progress 
in perfection particularly explicit in the elo- 
quent benediction at the close of the letter. 

Now the God of peace, who brought again from the 
dead the great shepherd of the sheep with the blood of 
an eternal covenant, even our Lord Jesus, make you 
perfect in every good thing to do his will, working in us 
that which is well pleasing in his sight, through Jesus 
Christ; to whom be the glory foreverandever. Amen.’ 


He prays that the inner perfection of his 
readers may be externalized through every- 
thing they do. Interestingly, here the word 
translated “‘perfect’’ is not a form of the verb 
redeouv, but is kataprioa:, which is the first 
aorist optative active of the verb xaraprifw. 
It is a combination of xara, which here denotes 
“in succession, in course,’’ and d&prios, which 
means ‘‘entirely suited; complete in accom- 
plishment, ready.’’ It would appear that the 
writer has employed this compound word to 
emphasize the thought of perfection being 
achieved in the successive experiences of life, 
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“in every good thing to do his will.” Thus 
the paradox continues. He who is morally 
perfect in Christ through faith in his sufficient 
atonement for sin must go on in his endless 
quest for perfection in Christian living. 


POSSIBILITIES OF FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 


Dr. W. E. Sangster, an English writer, in 
his recent book, The Path To Perfection (1943), 
quotes from an address by Dr. R. W. Dale 
in Carrs Lane Chapel, Birmingham, England, 
July 27, 1879. The distinguished divine and 
educational reformer was attempting a dis- 
passionate appraisal of John Wesley’s influence. 
Among other things Dr. Dale declared: 


There was one doctrine of John Wesley’s—the doc- 
trine of perfect sanctification—which ought to have led 
toa great and original ethical development; but the doc- 
trine has not grown; it seems to remain just where John 
Wesley left it. There has been a want of the genius or 
the courage to attempt the solution of the immense 
practical questions which the doctrine suggests. The 
questions have not been raised—much less solved. To 
have raised them effectively, indeed, would have been 
to originate an ethical revolution which would have had 
a far deeper effect on the thought and life—first of 
England, and then of the rest of Christendom—than 
was produced by the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century.® 


It is my personal belief, after a rather careful 
study of the Epistle to the Hebrews during the 
past ten years, that this concept of perfection, 
as there presented, suggests a metaphysical 
basis for a teleological Christian ethics of self- 
realization whose social implications are far- 
reaching. 

Is it possible that Christians might exert a 
greater moral impact on the life of today if they 
more nearly realized in their own experience the 
possibilities of this “perfection paradox’’? 
Perhaps believers have always been conscious 
of the /deal and of their failure to measure up 
toit. But have they been conscious enough of 
a present inner moral completeness in an 
experience suggested as possible by Dr. Hock- 
ing’s theory of “anticipated attainment”? 
Might not such an experience afford a moral 
dynamic and resourcefulness that would enable 
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man to win his individual and social struggle 
with the problems of evil? Is it failure at this 
point that is responsible chiefly for the re- 
curring indictment that Christianity is not 
“practical’’? Is Christianity being really (or 
realistically) practiced by its professed 
followers? 

In this day of breath-taking discovery in the 
fields of the sciences perhaps there can be 
found a frame of mind that is prepared not 
only to entertain but to demand a solution of 
our moral problems in terms of this “perfection 
paradox,” which appears to characterize the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Dr. Sangster seems 
to have been in such a frame of mind when in 
concluding the study mentioned above, he 
declares, 


To believe that the human heart can be cleansed from sin 
(experience moral perfection) is a bold, big thing io be- 
lieve, and we have protested against any easy assump- 
tion that it has been done because this is fraught with 
dreadful dangers, not the least of which is a subtle 
discouragement against being honest with oneself. 
But the opposite conviction, so it seems to the writer, is 
not less terrible. 


The unmodified core of this statement is 
especially provocative. ‘‘To believe that the 
human heart can be cleansed from sin is a bold, 
big thing to believe... But the opposite 
conviction ...is not less terrible.” 

If John Wesley was on the right track in 
his doctrine of perfection, and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews seems to suggest that he was, 
surely it is time this doctrine received more 
serious consideration with a view toward its 
further development and toward its enlarged 
social application. 


1 Westcott, Brooke Foss: The Epistle To The He- 
brews, p. v. 

? Tbid., p. x. 

3 Westcott, Op. cit., p. 63. 

* Hocking, William Ernest, The Meaning of God in 
Human Experience, p. 31. 

5 Tbid., p. 32. (Second italics are my own.) 

§ Tbid., p. 31. (Italics are my own.) 

7 Hebrews 13:20, 21. 

8 Sangster, Dr. W. E., The Path to Perfection, p. 168. 

*Tbid., p. 190. (Parenthesis and italics are my 
own.) 
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Book Reviews 


Autobiography 


Confessions of a European Intellectual. By 
FRANZ SCHOENBERNER. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1946. 315 pages. 
$2.75. 

The autobiography frequently proves to be 
a highly suitable literary form in that it affords 
the writer an opportunity to express himself 
on any subject and at any length, so that the 
end product may actually convey in all its 
aspects the author’s response to his age. 
When the writer is one who has lived inter- 
estingly and fully, one who has a broad intel- 
lectual and emotional horizon that enables 
him to observe human reality in all its ramifica- 
tions, when in addition the writer has the 
ability to project his personality into his work 
with the aid of a delightfully lucid style, he 
must of necessity favor the autobiographical 
form. 

Franz Schoenberner, editor of Simplicissi- 
mus before Hitlerism forced upon him the un- 
certain life of an exile, gives us in his autobiog- 
raphy, Confessions of a European Intellectual, 
an excellent picture of the cultural and liberal, 
the academic and intellectual side of pre-Hitler 
Germany, beginning with the more placid days 
previous to World War I. Of prime interest 
to Schoenberner, and hence perhaps of greatest 
value to the reader, are the extensive and oc- 
casionally startling references to the literati 
of recent and contemporary times. Especially 
striking are his remarks concerning Nietzsche 
and Dostoevski, freeing the former from the 
sister-inspired and politically acceptable myth 
created around him, revealing in the latter 
‘the sulky atmosphere of a badly aired petit 
bourgeois soul.’”’ Other names, Schopenhauer, 
Freud, Tolstoi, Hauptmann, Lawrence, Stefan 
George, Rilke, Heinrich and Thomas Mann, 
as well as the more recent German writers of 
the early ’30s, with revealing observations 
as to the intellectual and moral fate of the 
latter under the shadow of the most recent and 
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most perverted form of absolutism, appear 
from the first pages to the last, not however 
without many allusions to other matters, as 
for example politics, revolution, military life, 
the Jewish problem, Italy and Antiquity (an 
amazing chapter on Taormina) and death. 

What the experienced satirist has to say 
about humor, its origin and function, is best 
condensed in the following passage in which 
he suggests that lack of humor ‘‘which means 
a lack of intelligence, of human judgment and 
simple common sense is indeed in the last 
analysis responsible for the world catastrophe 
we have gone through; but this lack of humor 
... Was of course a symptom of a deeper 
deficiency. It wasan indication that the world 
had lost its intellectual as well as its moral 
standards, for humor presupposes reasonable- 
ness and humaneness. In its highest form it 
is an expression of human wisdom founded on 
a deep and deadly serious belief in ultimate 
and absolute values.” 

This ‘‘serious belief in ultimate and absolute 
values”’ permeates every chapter of the book, 
endowing it with a deeply religious overtone. 
The touching human quality, so reminiscent 
of Hans Zinsser’s As I Remember Him, gives 
life and meaning to these confessions of an 
isolated personality, isolated by his hyper- 
sensitivity and hyper-intellectualism, an isola- 
tion that stems from a feeling of individual 
and social guilt, so characteristic of all thinking 
people today. 

SIEGFRIED PUKNAT 

Beloit College 


Archaeology 


The River Jordan. By NELSON GLUECK. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1946. 
xvi + 268 pages. 115 full-page illustrations 
in text. $3.50. 

Author and publisher have joined forces in 
this book to produce a most unusual volume. 

When a distinguished specialist also possesses 
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the rare quality of fascinating ordinary read- 
ers, the text of a popular book by him is bound 
to be interesting as well as instructive. When 
he finds the right publisher, one willing to go 
to great trouble and expense to manufacture a 
beautiful volume for sale at as moderate a 
price as possible under present conditions, the 
result is certain to be quite unusual. The 
book may, thanks to the happy union of the 
right author and the right publisher, be un- 
reservedly recommended to all serious readers, 
whether specialists or non-specialists, whether 
possessed of a taste for archaeology or not. 

It is scarcely necessary to present the author 
to readers of this Journal. As director of the 
American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem, as popular lecturer, as professor of 
Bible in the Hebrew Union College of Cin- 
cinnati, he can scarcely fail to be known by 
reputation to all. Readers of the fascinating 
newsletters which are sent out periodically 
from the New Haven office of the Schools of 
Oriental Research are aware of his tremendous 
interest in human beings as well as in all 
phases of biblical archaeology; they cannot 
help but feel the personal qualities which have 
made him countless friends among high and 
low in all parts of the world. 

Since 1932 Nelson Glueck has devoted him- 
self with extraordinary singleness of purpose to 
the recovery of the archaeological, historical 
and geographical past of Transjordan, includ- 
ing particularly the Jordan Valley. In trip 
after trip, often under very difficult circum- 
stances, he has discovered more than 1500 
previously unrecorded ancient sites and has 
determined their chronology from the 
potsherds which strew their surfaces. His 
excavations and soundings in prehistoric and 
protohistoric sites such as Tell el-Hammeh, in 
Old Testament sites such as Tell el-Kheleifeh 
(Ezion-geber) on the Gulf of Aqabah, and in 
New Testament sites like the Nabataean tem- 
ple of Khirbet et-Tannur, have given him the 
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stratigraphic evidence with which to control 
surface findings. The Jordan Valley ofthe 
present book is not the Jordan of any previous 
archaeologist or historian, but a new historical 
phenomenon, which takes its place among the 
important valleys of world history, in spite of 
its small relative extent. 

Readers of The River Jordan cannot fail to 
be impressed by the author’s unusual talent 
for evoking the past and making it live on an 
equality of status with the present. Here is 
no “‘past past,’’ to quote not-quite-forgotten 
jargon of a certain school of religious sociology, 
but a living past, which interlocks with the 
present and gives the latter perspective on 
nearly every page. In no popular book known 
to the reviewer do we find such plastic imagina- 
tion united to such thorough knowledge of the 
facts. While the author may not infrequently 
allow his imagination free rein, it is an imagina- 
tion schooled in historical thinking, and the 
resulting picture does not offend the historian’s 
sense of what is reasonable. It must, of 
course, be remembered that the author is 
interested in the total picture, not in critical 
evaluation of this or that detail. To criticize 
the author for diverging in his vivid portrayals 
of biblical episodes from the schools of Morgen- 
stern and Staerk in which he received his criti- 
cal training would be absurd. 

The book is unique in the fact that it is 
written by a Jewish scholar who combines 
solid archaeological knowledge with a profound 
respect for the whole Judaeo-Christian tradi- 
tion, both halves of which he treats with equal 
respect, as vividly illustrated by the fact that 
ultra-conservative Christians and Jews have 
both objected to the same sentence in the 
book. This sympathy for both aspects of our 
common monotheism alone makes the book 
rewarding for all students of the Bible, whether 
Jewish or Christian. 

W. F. ALBRIGHT 

Johns Hopkins University 


The Tragedy of the Forgotten Jehovah 


**They have forsaken Me, the Fountain of Living Waters, and hewn 
them out broken cisterns which can hold no water... Forgotten My 
Name in Baal... My Memorial Name unto all generations.”’ 


The great prophets of Jehovah denounced the adding of field to field; condemned the 
legalization of land monopoly through the foreclosure of loans at interest, operating as 
mortgages; demanded the abolition of interest on money; and required the writing off 
of loans at the end of seven years. This program was, of course, utopian and impractical. 
But the tremendous pressure of the economic problem, subjecting the Israelite rural clans 
to the heartless tyranny of Baalistic land monopolists, was the central driving force in 
the evolution of Monotheism. 


After the Exile, the Jewish governor Nehemiah, and his clique, loaned money at 
interest, and foreclosed on poor and needy peasants, who revolted, claiming that they 
were powerless—“because other men have our land.” And in the post-Exile time, 
the Pentateuch, or Law, including within itself the naive, utopian demands of the prophets, 
became the Jewish Bible. But the prophetic platform, as expressed in the Law, was 
nullified and voided by a rabbinic legal instrument, the ‘“‘Prosbul’’; so that loans could be 
made at interest and foreclosed. The rabbis were compelled reluctantly to take cogni- 
zance of money lenders who devoured the houses and lands of the poor, and then made 
long prayers. 


Accordingly, the prophets were brought down from their creative position to the 
plane of mere interpreters of the Law; and the writings of the prophets were, therefore , 
kept outside the Jewish Bible proper. The retrocession of the prophets is now at last 
explained by an able Jewish professor in the Boston Hebrew Teachers College (The Re- 
view of Religion—Columbia University Press, Jan., 1946). “If any shall yet prophesy in 
the name of Jehovah, his father and his mother that begat him shall thrust him through.” 
The names of the great prophets were not given to Jewish children, and therefore are not 
borne by characters in the Gospels, the Acts, and the Pauline writings. 


The name of Jehovah was forbidden to be uttered; and accordingly, the King James 
Bible, obsequiously following the Jewish practice, renders Jehovah as “the Lord”. This 
usage is continued, with characteristic British caution, by the English Revised. But the 
American Revised Bible denounces this perversion, and restores Jehovah more than six 
thousand times in the Old Testament. Nevertheless, the Memorial Name is conspicu- 
ously missing from the New Testament. 


The worship of One God overshadowed paganism in the Roman Empire; curbed the 
foulness of heathen worship; and slowly created the spiritual climate of modern civiliza- 
tion. There are many good reasons why the Judeo-Christian tradition has not been able 
thus far to carry the weight of economic readjustment. But its impulse is toward the 
generation of social conscience; and in the present world crisis, the Bible as a whole im- 
peratively demands reinterpretation within the framework of world history as now 
understood by scientific scholarship. 


—Louis Wallis 
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Enki and Ninhursag: a Sumerian “Paradise” 
Myth. By Samuet N. Kramer. (Bul- 
letin of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, Supplementary Studies No. 1) 
New Haven: American Schools of Oriental 
Research, 1945. 40 pages. $.75. 

This study, the first in a series projected by 
the American Schools, consists of a translitera- 
tion, translation, and commentary on a 
Sumerian myth, the text of which was first 
published in 1915 by Stephen Langdon. 
Kramer believes that former attempts to 
translate and interpret the text have been 
largely unproductive. His own translation 
may be taken as being as trustworthy as can be 
made in the light of present knowledge of 
Sumerian, for he is one of the very few experts 
in Sumerology. 

The myth itself is rather crude, even lewd 
according to modern Western tastes, and the 
connection with the Genesis narrative is 
tenuous. Kramer points out a few possible 
connections, but suggests that the most 
interesting may be an explanation for the 
description of Eve as ‘‘the mother of all living,”’ 
who was made from the rib of Adam. Since 
this pamphlet may not receive wide circulation, 
perhaps readers would be interested in the 
following explanation, offered by this specialist 
in Sumerian: The reason becomes clear if we 
assume a Sumerian literary background.... 
For in our Sumerian poem we find that one of 
Enki’s sick organs is the rib....Now the 
Sumerian word for ‘‘rib”’ is ti. The goddess 
whose birth in some way implied the healing 
of the rib, was called, therefore, ¢nin-ti which 
can mean ‘‘the Lady of the rib.” But the 
same Sumerian word ¢i also means ‘to make 
live.’ The name “nin-ti may therefore also 
be rendered ‘‘the Lady who makes live.”” In 
Sumerian literature, therefore, ‘‘the Lady of 
the rib” came to be identified with ‘“‘the Lady 
who makes live’ through what may be termed 
a play on words (p. 9). While not wholly 
impossible, this explanation seems improbable, 
since it is doubtful that the play on words 
could have survived in the passage from 
Sumerian to Hebrew through one or more 


languages before the Old Testament writer — 


received it. 
J. Hyatr 
School of Religion, Vanderbilt University. 


Philosophy of Religion 


God in Us. By A. CAMPBELL GARNETT. 
Chicago: Willett, Clark Co., 1945. 162 
pages. $1.50. 

In this book Professor Garnett of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin turns his attention to 
theological questions most which could not be 
included within the design of his Realistic 
Philosophy of Religion. Moreover, this time 
he writes for the general reader instead of 
primarily for college students. 


The subtitle, ‘‘A Liberal Christian Philoso- | 
All of the | 


phy of Religion,” is accurate. 
familiar assumptions of liberalism are lucidly 
and appealingly set forth. The fundamental 
point of affinity between man and God is 
found in moral obligation to promote the 
greatest good. The socially creative and con- 
structive réle of religion is seen most clearly 
in the fact that the concept of universal obliga- 
tion derives from it, and the dynamic effec- 
tiveness of moral law depends upon the 
acknowledgment of its superhuman source. 
At the same time, God, as thus conceived, is 
actively at work within every man; only 
prejudice, egotism and inertia prevent us from 
being completely at one with Him. 

The author then proceeds to elaborate a 
conception of God as an eternal consciousness 
within which human minds are contained; but 
his view is definitely theistic, not pantheistic. 
He views God as limited, not by external 
factors, but by conditions which are self-deter- 
mined in accordance with His primary aim of 
making the world a fit environment for moral 
development. This does not mean that the 
world is perfectly devised for our convenience; 
nor does it mean that God directly causes all 
the misfortunes which occur. In developing 
his argument, the author utilizes considera- 
tions which have been especially stressed by 
F. R. Tennant in Philosophical Theology: the 
evidence of ‘‘design’”’ in beauty, and in the 
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Titer @adaptiveness of the environment to the de- 
velopment of human life; the explanation of 
TT evil in terms of (a) the regularity of natural 
sity, law (without which rational behavior would 
be impossible), (b) the need for some dis- 
satisfaction as incentive, and (c) the hazards 
ETT. which are inescapable if social relations are to 
162 develop at all. 
The liberalism of the author comes to the 
Uni- fore most markedly in his treatment of specifi- 
1 to cally Christian beliefs. He regards divine 
t be revelation and human discovery as correlative. 
istic He defends certain Christian doctrines on the 
ime ground of their coherence with the rest of our 
1 of religious, scientific and historical knowledge, 
and on the ground of their practical fruitful- 
oso- | ness. He sees the development of religion as 
the # culminating in Jesus, because He uniquely 
idly |@ taught and embodied universal good-will. 
ntal : The ground for affirming that Jesus Christ 
1 is was both God and man has already been pre- 
the [% pared by Professor Garnett’s conception of 
‘on- i God as a universal consciousness which can 
arly include human persons; and he holds that a 
iga- modern understanding of personality thus en- 
fec- ables us to solve a theological problem which 
the could not be solved within patristic categories. 
rce. He defines sin as conscious wrongdoing, due 
, is primarily to spiritual inertia; and his theory of 
nly how sin may be overcome is exemplarist. He 
om specifically rejects theories of the atonement 
which introduce juridical and penal considera- 
pa tions. He also rejects belief in the physical 
eSS resurrection, but suggests that the Gospel 
put accounts may be explicable in terms of extra- 
tic. sensory communication between the surviving 
nal soul of Jesus and the minds of the disciples. 
er- The volume concludes with a chapter on the 
of church in which Prof. Garnett recognizes the 
ral dangers of institutionalism and the tragedy 
the of dissipated effort as a consequence of de- 
ce; nominational divisions. But instead of 
all abandoning the institution, he argues, we 
ing should forge it into an instrument for social 
ra- progress and tolerance. 
by In the foregoing account I have deliberately 
the refrained from mentioning Chapter Three, 


because it calls for special comment. In it the 
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author puts forward a view of space as playing 
an ‘‘active’’ role in the relations between physi- 
cal and mental events; and on the basis of this 
discussion, he develops a theory of personal 
immortality. I doubt whether the ‘general 
reader,’ to whom the volume is addressed, 
will find this somewhat technical portion of 
the book intelligible. 

What one thinks of the book as a whole, 
apart from its indubitable merits of lucidity, 
earnestness and tolerance, will of course depend 
upon what one thinks of this type of Christian 
liberalism. Personally, I think there is both 
great need and great hope for a revised 
liberalism which has been enriched and 
strengthened by having to think through and 
answer the challenge of ‘“‘neo-orthodoxy.” 
Clearly, an attempt to deal with the thorny 
problems thus posed lay outside the author’s 
purpose, and would have introduced material 
which the genere! reader cannot be expected to 
digest. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
his position is anachronistic; he is a pre- 
Barthian, pre-Niebuhrian, liberal; one might 
almost say that he is a ‘“‘Pre-World Wars I 
and IT” liberal. 

One less general observation is too im- 
portant to be omitted. The author quite 
rightly divorces himself from traditional 
legalistic distortions of Christianity, only to 
fall into a ‘‘modern” one. His basic remedy 
for sin is that everybody should “try hard’’ to 
overcome it. This is not only unsound by the 
canons of contemporary psychology; it also 
shows little appreciation for that fatefulness 
of human bondage, and that faith in salvation 
through grace, which many of his fellow- 
Christians find at the heart of the Gospel, and 
take as the clues to a sound doctrine of the 
Person and Work of Christ. 

Davin E. ROBERTS 

Union Theological Seminary, New Y ork City 


Empirical Philosophies of Religion. By JAMES 
ALFRED Martin, Jr. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1945. 160 pages. $2.00. 

A significant, competent work is this critical 
and expository survey of five contemporary 
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empirical philosophies of religion. The writ- 
ings of W. E. Hocking, E. S. Brightman, J. E. 
Boodin, D. C. Macintosh, and H. N. Wieman 
are the lodes from which the author has mined 
the ore which he here assays. Each source is 
a fruitful and important one, and Dr. Martin 
has done a good job of analysis and evaluation. 

Consideration has been confined to repre- 
sentative thinkers in contemporary liberal 
Protestantism who have undertaken to develop 
a religious philosophy ‘‘which is compatible 
with the growing body of scientific knowledge, 
which makes appropriate use of scientific 
method, and which is realistic.” Purposes of 
the study are described as being to show the 
divergent patterns in recent empirical religious 
philosophies, to reveal certain emphases they 
share, also some disagreements, and finally to 
suggest a more truly empirical way in religious 
philosophy. Questions are raised also as to 
what extent these contemporary religious 
philosophies are ‘‘Christian’”’ and ‘“‘scientific.”’ 

In all of the philosophies considered, ‘‘a 
broadly conceived realistic outlook which 


would take seriously all the relevant facts is 
expressed in an appeal to experience which, in 
turn, suggests certain religious hypotheses to 


be verified by empirical method.” Certain 
major trends appear. There is abandonment 
of the older rationalistic ideal of absolute cer- 
tainty or finished truth. The ideas of God are 
not those of traditional Christian theology. 
He is less transcendent, less absolute, more 
immanent and participant. The problem of 
evil also is taken seriously and dealt with vari- 
ously. Hocking and Macintosh come fairly 
close to orthodox religious views. Boodin 
holds to a dualism. Brightman thinks evil 
stubbornly real and God limited, while Wieman 
considers God the source of good only, with 
evil meaning specific obstacles to be overcome. 
All of our philosophers “‘appeal to experience”’ 
to authenticate hypotheses and convictions in 
religion and morals, but they hold variant 
views of what is meant by “‘experience.”’ 

Dr. Martin reaches several conclusions. 
Any empirical philosophy must take ‘an 
ideally objective and inclusive view of experi- 


ence. It must be faithful to the heterogene- 
ous, complex, and ongoing affair which is man’s 
life. It must take full account of plurality 
and variety in the materials which constitute 
the basis of its inquiries.’’ Our philosophers 
all start with favored presuppositions as to 
normative types in religion and as to ways of 
religious knowing, and they view experience 
too narrowly. They strive for “‘scientific’”’ and 
universal features in religion but tend to begin 
and end by clinging to ‘‘Christian’’ anchorage, 
which may stultify their basic endeavor. In 
fact, as W. M. Urban has suggested, religion 
may be more like poetry, properly expressible 
only in the symbols of insight and emotion 
rather than those of reason or science. As 
William James said, ‘‘the attempt to demon- 
strate by purely intellectual processes the 
truth of the deliverance of direct religious 
experience’ may be hopeless. Our author ap- 
preciates the contributions of the men whose 
views he has presented, but he inclines to agree 
with Urban and James. His book (including 
the bibliography) is well worth knowing. 
Horace T. Hour 
Ohio University 


Theology and Religion 


Discerning the Signs of the Times: Sermons for 
Today and Tomorrow. By REINHOLD 
NrepurR. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1946. x + 194 pages. $2.50. 
‘“‘The chapters of this volume are sermonic 

essays,’’ Niebuhr states in his preface. ‘“They 

are based upon sermons actually preached in 

American colleges and universities; but they 

were not written until after delivery. In the 

process of putting them in written form they 
were made somewhat more theological than 
in their original form.” 

To the reader who is familiar with The 
Children of Light and the Children of Darkness 
and The Nature and Destiny of Man, there is 
nothing startlingly new here, but the already 
familiar themes are presented in a form that 
the intelligent man-in-the-street may find 
easier to digest. 
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A tone of urgency runs through the book. 
Niebuhr sees the shallowness and ultimate 
frustration of secular optimism, but he is 
equally aware of the pitfall of religious perfec- 
tionism. The Christian, as he sees it, must do 
everything in his power to bring about greater 
social justice and world coéperation, but he 
must at the same time be prepared for centuries 
of inching forward only to slip back—indeed, 
he must recognize that the ultimate fruition of 
human idealism lies outside history as we 
know it. The Christian is involved in the in- 
escapable sin that clings to all aspects of 
society, but he must act in society none the less. 

Niebuhr is as caustic as ever in his opposi- 
tion to pacifism and other forms of the philoso- 
phy of ‘‘good automatically overcomes evil,’’ 
but he rises to heights of prophetic intensity in 
his warnings to the victorious nations: in a 
relative sense, they were righteous, and they 
have been the instruments of God to overcome 
the demonic forces of the enemy, but victor and 
vanquished alike lie under the ultimate judg- 
ment of God, and only a humble recognition of 
this, and an awareness of how self-seeking cor- 
rupts all human decisions, can prevent the 
victors from imposing the sort of peace which 
will make the repentance of the enemy nations 
impossible. 

Some of the chapters are less preoccupied 
with social and international problems than 
one expects in Niebuhr. The final chapter, in 
particular, ““The Peace of God,”’ is a profound 
analysis of the false roads that men have taken 
and still take in the quest for peace of spirit: 
“the peace of nature, which leaves human 
freedom out of consideration,’”’ and is repre- 
sented by a long line of philosophers from 
Epicurus to Walt Whitman; and the peace of a 
quiet mind, which develops into the phi- 
losophy of detachment and leads ultimately to 
a mysticism “‘in which the self seeks for the 
peace of an undifferentiated eternity and unity 
of being.’”’ Against these he sets the Christian 
peace of God: the peace of being forgiven. 

I put this book down with the feeling that 
Niebuhr’s thinking is approaching its maturity, 
and that from now on we can expect to see him 


elaborate its implications, without the waver- 
ing back and forth that characterized parts of 
his earlier books. 
CHAD WALSH 
Beloit College 


Christianity in Crisis. By Eric MontizAm- 

BERT. Louisville: The Cloister Press, 1945. 

x + 224 pages. $2.00. 

Canon Montizambert writes neither with 
the urbane grace of C. S. Lewis nor the sledge- 
hammer intensity of Bernard Iddings Bell. 
His style is often heavy and wordy. This is 
the most important shortcoming in a book 
which is otherwise well adapted for missionary 
work among bewildered college students and 
educated people in general. 

The author of Christianity in Crisis covers 
much familiar territory, but does it well. He 
demonstrates the religious nature of the pre- 
suppositions underlying democracy, and the 
necessity of religion if democracy is to survive. 
He also tells the oft-repeated story of educa- 
tional specialization, and points out that only 
a thorough study of “‘philosophical theology”’ 
can tie together the scraps of knowledge that 
the average college student acquires. ‘Thus, 
if we are to have adequate higher education, 
adequate even from the standpoint of the pure 
secularist,” he writes, “‘theology must find its 
way into the curricula of major university 
studies with degree earning values.... A 
student should be enabled to take one or two 
branches of theology with credit toward his 
degree in liberal arts. It should be required 
of him when he proposes ‘to major in’ history, 
psychology, or philosophy.” 

The core of the book is a sane and forthright 
presentation of the evidence for the truth of 
Christianity. The author regards the 
Apostles’ Creed as being in harmony with 
primitive Christian teachings—almost a fifth 
gospel. His discussion of the New Testament 
is of great value for anyone who still has the 
hazy idea (derived from the sensational claims 
of some earlier criticism) that the gospels and 
epistles were written so long after the time of 
Christ that they are nothing but a patchwork 
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of old wives’ tales. The discussion shows 
clearly that modern scholarship is pushing the 
dates of composition back, rather than forward. 

The theology which is presented in brief 
outline is traditional in its emphasis on Christ’s 
deity, and a violent unwillingness to apply the 
word “‘myth”’ to the Incarnation in the same 
sense in which it is used when referring to 
Adam and Eve. At the same time, Canon 
Montizambert is no fundamentalist. He is 
disturbed at some of the Neo-Orthodox the- 
ologians, who seem to be veering toward an 
outmoded biblical literalism. 

Canon Montizambert has been active in 
social work, and is deeply concerned with the 
role of the Christian in the everyday world. 
The final chapter deals with this. The idea 
that ‘the disciple is in the world, but not of 
it,” is denounced as a heresy. ‘“The position 
of the Christian in the world is easily defined,” 
the author states. ‘‘He flees from nothing. 
He enters everything that belongs to the com- 
mon activity of human relationships.... The 
clear difference between him and ‘the man of 
the world’ is that, while the latter is ruled by 
his own will and the law of custom, he is con- 
trolled by the overpowering sense of union 
with God.” 

CHAD WALSH 

Beloit College 


The Incarnation of the Word of God: Being the 
Treatise of De Incarnatione Verbi Dei. 
Translated by a Religious of C.S.M.V. 
S.Th. With an introduction by C. S. Lewis. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1946. 
96 pages. $1.50. 

Athanasius contra mundum—for forty years 
after the Council of Nicaea Athanasius fought 
almost single-handed to preserve the full doc- 
trine of Christ’s godhead while the Arian 
reaction was in full swing. From this battle, 
and from the so-called Athanasian Creed 
(which was not composed by Athanasius at 
all), the casual student of church history has 
acquired the picture of a beetle-browed fanatic. 

Nothing could be more false, to judge from 
this little treatise, which was written early in 
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Athanasius’ career. It is marked by a joyful 
and wide-eyed wonder at the message and 
practical fruits of Christianity, and a simple use 
of everyday illustrations and arguments to 
drive home his points. As C. S. Lewis points 
out in his stimulating introduction, students 
are needlessly scared away by the word 
“classic”: Plato is easier to understand than 
the writers on Platonism, and Athanasius is 
far easier reading than most modern books on 
the Incarnation. 

I had a curious feeling that it was more than 
a coincidence that C. S. Lewis wrote the in- 
troduction for this book. Like Athanasius 
in the fourth century he is a defender of ‘“‘just 
plain Christianity,” and each author has a 
directness and tranquility which would be 
called naive if it were not so intelligent and 
deeply thought out. This volume is intended 
as the first of a series of translations of theologi- 
cal works for the general reader; I should like 
to echo a suggestion made elsewhere, and urge 
that Lewis be made the general editor of the 
series. 

A brief but adequate biographical sketch of 
St. Athanasius is included. 


CHAD WALSH 


Beloit College 


The Practice of Religion. By FREDERICK C. 
Grant. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1946. 271 pages. $2.50. 

In this able treatment of the practice of 
religion, Dr. Grant has offered to the general 
public a clear-cut refutation of the common 
popular assumption that scholars are con- 
cerned chiefly if not exclusively with the in- 
tellectual bric-a-brac of ivory towers. To 
begin with, the organization of the book should 
be helpful to the general reader, for the writer 
states succinctly ‘“‘Why This Book Was 
Written.” He then describes religion, not in 
terms of theological and philosophical defini- 
tions, but in terms of personal experience. 
From this point of view he proceeds to an 
illuminating, practical, yet deeply spiritual 
interpretation of what the practice of religion 
means for the individual in relation to the 
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problems common to human life—morality, 
prayer, sin, suffering, the Church, the social 
goal, and immortality. The concluding chap- 
ter, ‘‘Have the Questions Been Answered?,’’ 
is important. In the light of the discussion, 
Dr. Grant concludes that religion must reckon 
with morality, for it alone “supplies a power 
for the solution of problems which morality 
uncovers and yet leaves unsolved;” with a 
world of law and order, because religion alone 
“puts us in touch with the Supreme Power 
and Intelligence;’’ and with the whole of life, 
because religion ‘‘cannot live in a compart- 
ment by itself, remote from culture and from 
social aspiration, unrelated to the striving of 
all humankind.” 

The place of the Church in human experi- 
ence is strongly emphasized throughout. The 


general reader, who may or may not feel as 
Dr. Grant does on this point, should read with 
care the statement in Note 8 to the Introduc- 
tion, where in a personal confessio fidet the 
writer’s position and assumptions are clearly 


stated. Dr. Grant writes as a Churchman and 
an Anglican, and it is in this light that one 
must understand the full significance of the 
closing lines of the book, a plea for the complete 
‘control”’ of civilization by the Church, but ‘‘a 
Church adequate to its task . . . with spiritual 
and ethical interests dominating all social 
life.’” 

Nevertheless, within the framework of this 
stated assumption, Dr. Grant has successfully 
discussed man’s religious problems as related 
to experience, avoiding ‘“‘a partisan or ‘denomi- 
national’ presentation” because ‘‘the Christian 
religion is more than the tenets or practices of 
any one Christian group, and we miss ‘the 
many-splendored thing’ when we seek to con- 
fine it too narrowly.” Defining religion as “‘life 
controlled by the consciousness of God,” he 
shows that it is in itself an education, a gradual 
process involving expanding growth. The 
consciousness of God is not automatic. It 
must be cultivated, and various useful tech- 
niques are discussed and evaluated with full 
recognition of the variable factors in human 
personality. The place of morality in religion 
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is treated at length and this lays the basis for 
the discussion of the other problems. Many 
will not be able to follow Dr. Grant all the way 
in his interpretation of the Incarnation, but it 
is a service to have the doctrine so clearly 
stated and related to the personal aspects of 
religion. The discussions of prayer, of sin, of 
suffering, and of immortality offer many help- 
ful suggestions to a world facing these issues 
with a new intensity born of recent world 
events. 

The book is written with firm conviction, 
and yet with a sensitive realization that the 
man of faith needs to speak persuasively to 
the need of those who are still uncertain. 
Christianity would be stronger if more of its 
able intellects would thus seek to ‘‘get through”’ 
to the bewildered people of today who do not 
speak the language of theology and all too 
seldom realize its relevance to sorrow, pain, 
and fear. Dr. Grant has performed a real 
service for all who are in earnest about the 
plight of civilization. 

Davin E. ADAMS 

Mount Holyoke College 


The Bible 


A Bible for the Liberal. Edited by DAGOBERT 
D. Runes. New York: The Philosophical 
Library, 1946. xii + 368 pages. $3.50. 
This is a compiled Bible to be read by liberals 

who up to this time have shrugged their 

shoulders at the naivete of looking into the 
scriptures. It attempts to cut away all 

‘mythology’ of the Bible, so that the terse, 

realistic statements of the Bible can be perused. 

Lin Yu Tang writes a 98 word Foreword to 

the book; Dr. Runes sketches his purpose for 

the anthology in a Preface of 545 words; and 

the book as a whole contains about 108,000 

words, 8000 of which are taken from the New 

Testament. Some of its contents are these: 

one-fourth of the book is given to excerpts from 

Ecclesiasticus; 74 pages contain materials from 

the ‘Ballad’ of Job; 15 pages are from Exodus, 

Leviticus, and Deuteronomy; 61 pages are 

culled from the ‘Parables’ of Solomon (Book 
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of Proverbs); 25 pages are given to materials 
from the Gospel of ‘Levi’ (Matthew); and from 
Paul’s writings only I Corinthians 13 is 
selected. The text of the anthology is that of 
the King James Version, in large and clear 
type, easy to read. 

I am terribly perplexed by this anthology: 
(1) I feel that liberals after reading this book 
will certainly have a meager conception of 
the Bible; it gives too few selections, and the 
balance is very uneven. It seems odd to have 
only 8000 words from the entire New Testa- 
ment (excerpts from only the Gospel of 
Matthew and I Corinthians 13), while from 
Ecclesiasticus of the Apocrypha there are 
29,000 words. I like Ecclesasticus, but I do 
feel that there is more to be found among the 
New Testament writings. (2) I am bothered 
by several titles. Was Job ever intended to 
be sung as a ‘ballad’? Are the Proverbs of 
Solomon ‘parables’? Is the Vision of Isaiah 
from Isaiah 1 a fair sampling of prophetic 
religion (and not another bit of prophetic litera- 


ture appears)? (3) I wonder what norms of 
biblical criticism were used in establishing 


authorship of different writings. To call 
David the writer of the Psalms, Solomon the 
author of Proverbs, Moses the author of the 
Law, and Jeremiah the writer of Lamentations 
finds little response in the annals of con- 
temporary biblical criticism. In the Preface 
are short excerpts about the authors of the 
various books: About Isaiah, ‘“‘a prophet living 
in the 8th century B.C.’”’ About Jeremiah, 
‘a prophet living in the days of the fall of the 
Kingdom of Judea.”’ Certainly something 
more colorful about these men could be men- 
tioned! Jesus he depicts in this way: ‘‘His 
sermons of intensified practice of Mosaic faith 
attracted disciples.... Some few proclaimed 
him as the Thoraic-Messiah.”” Saul (Paul) 
“is to be considered the actual founder of the 
Neo-Messianism.”’ 

Dagobert D. Runes is the editor of the 
Dictionary of Philosophy and the Encyclopedia 
of Arts. He has edited journals such as 
Journal of Aesthetics, Philosophic Abstracts, 
and Modern Thinker. He is a capable scholar, 
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but I regret to say he has missed the mark in 
A Bible for the Liberal. It is neither a repre- 
sentative group of writings to compose a 
Bible; nor will it give the ‘liberal’ a fair idea 
of the grandeur and greatness of what the 
Bible really is. 
THOMAS S. KEPLER 
Lawrence College 


The Spiritual Gospel. By W. A. Smart. 
New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1946. $1.00. 

The Quillian Lectures, given by the author 
at Emory University in 1945, now appear in 
an attractive little volume, regrettably without 
an index, which lack should be emended in a 
second edition, both of which the book 
deserves. 

Any college teacher of the New Testament 
who operates with due regard for the work of 
scholars will be grateful for this book. It is 
small in compass, simple in form and execu- 
tion, thoroughly modern in outlook, and deeply 
religious in spirit. It is a good book for those 
modern Christians who are allergic to the 
Gospel of John because this Gospel is so anti- 
Semitic and unhistorical. The reviewer is in 
that class, along with the two theologians men- 
tioned at the end of the book. This author 
has done the best job of persuading that has 
yet been done to her. Perhaps some day this 
Gospel may do for her what it has done for 
thousands of Christians. 

This little book handles very simply and 
expertly a great many things that arise in 
the course of teaching the New Testament to 
people to whom it is brand new experience. A 
few of these are: speeches put on the lips of 
characters, the use of allegory, the meaning of 
Logos, of Spirit, the varied pictures of Jesus 
in the Gospels, the different forms of early 
Christianity, and many, many others. The 
book is excellent as a supplement to class work 
on this Gospel, in a survey course, treated 
chronologically, anc hence reaching John’s 
Gospel late in the term with the necessity for 
haste. 

Apparently the author’s and the reviewer’s 
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biases are similar; at least this reviewer finds 
little to criticise or take exception to. There 
is one point, however, at which she is skeptical 
of his interpretation. On page 88, in his sec- 
tion on the New Birth, Dr. Smart contrasts 
the conceptions of Paul and John, to the effect 
that only in John do we see the conception of 
man as remade in nature. In Paul the change 
in man is in the realm of the moral and spiritual 
only. I think I see in Paul’s notion of the 
Spirit that increment of the divine that the 
resulting new creation in Christ Jesus is more 
than simply a changed man morally and 
spiritually. Spirit in Paul was a very concrete 
thing, a transforming agent of man’s nature. 
When the spirit within one partner in a mixed 
marriage rendered the children clean we have 
a sacramentarian view, it seems tome. When 


Paul longed ‘‘to depart and be with Christ”’ 
(passing over the stage in Sheol and not await- 
ing the general judgment) he witnessed to his 
new belief that the man in whom Christ’s 
spirit dwells is so changed that he is nolonger 


a candidate for Sheol, but passes directly to 
heaven where his new body awaits him. 

Dr. Smart does not touch the most impor- 
tant question in connection with the Gospel 
of John, that is, how to get ministers and 
others to see what he sees in this Gospel, and 
how to keep them from that use of it which is 
widely current, that amalgamation of its por- 
trait with that of the Synoptics until all are 
reduced to one harmonious and unhistorical 
whole. I am 100% against coercive and in- 
quisitional methods, the burning of heretics 
and the abrogation of our constitution-guaran- 
teed liberty of freedom of speech, but there 
rises in me the desire to find some way fo make 
ministers read this book and repent of their 
former use of it. And by the way the word 
repent is not in the Gospel of John (if my Greek 
lexicon is not too incomplete!) 

Mary E. ANDREWS 

Goucher College 


St. Paul, Apostle and Martyr. By Icin1 
GrorpANI. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1946. 286 pages. $2.50. 


The Idea of Christ in the Gospels or God in 
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Man. By GrEorGE SANTAYANA, New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. 266 pages. 
$2.75. 

These two books are by authors steeped in 
the traditions of Roman Catholicism, the 
former a friend of Pius XII and connected 
with the Vatican Library until his recent 
entrance into Catholic Action, the latter, 
Harvard’s eminent philosopher, and, if there 
is autobiography in one particular statement, 
a “disillusioned skeptic.”’ 

Both books are very well written. The 
former reads as smoothly as if it were not a 
translation from another language, the 
translation has been so well done. It carries 
a foreword by the Archbishop of Boston as 
well as the approval of the Censor Librorum. 
The translators’ preface attests its basis in 
“profound and exact research,” the foreword 
asserts the ‘‘deep scholarship and scientific 
research,” the author’s prefatory note says, 
“Each statement is based upon research and 
rests, as it were, upon a solid foundation of 
critical and biographical data.”’ 

These statements are quoted because they 
determine the character of this review. It is 
probably unfair to set a person, trained in the 
definite, historical method of research that 
characterizes liberal Protestant scholarship, 
to review this very interesting and readable 
book. If the current tendency to substitute 
the theological for the historical emphasis 
in Biblical study gains ground the story might 
then be different. 

The reviewer finds no evidence of the use of 
the historical method in this book. This was 
not unexpected. The Church that excom- 
municated Alfred Loisy, that promulgated the 
papal encyclical denouncing the scholars for 
arrogance and immorality, settled the question 
last century. Research in Catholic circles 
must conform to Catholic tradition. To the 
free Protestant mind this cannot be research 
if the conclusions are determined beforehand. 
The quest for truth and the assumption that 
ali truth has been vouchsafed already to one 
custodian are two very different things. 

The plan of the book is conventional. There 
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are twelve chapters covering the period of 
Paul’s life from his study in Jerusalem to his 
martyr’s crown in Rome in67 A.D. There are 
chapters on his character, his works and one 
very interesting one on Paul and Seneca. 
Speaking generally, the book is organized 
around the most uncritical use of the book of 
Acts with the letters fitted into that 
chronology. There is free use of Hebrews 
and the Pastorals as Pauline. The letters of 
Peter, James, and Jude are all apostolic. 
It should be stated that this book would be 
entirely acceptable at many points in conserva- 
tive Protestant circles which are prone to 
deplore the historical approach to the Bible. 
Protestant writers, too, have often used the 
book of Acts uncritically. Such readers might 
balk at the Catholic apologetic, but there is 
far more that they would accept gratefully. 
Any reader would applaud the clear, lucid 
style and the quotable sentences, even though 
the latter at times seem outrageous! 

There is no room in a brief review to give 
many examples of the author’s phraseology. 
It is especially vivid when he reproduces any- 
thing about the Jews. The reviewer reread 
Acts to see if the anti-Semitism there was as 
marked as that which the author subtly 
produces. The answer is in the negative. 
One especially outrageous example was the 
suggestion that many Rabbis spread the idea 
that homicide, when in defense of the Law, 
was a meritorious thing in the eyes of God. 
Granting its truth—he gave no documentation 
—that statement comes with poor grace from 
a member of a Church with the record of 
cruelty against its foes that characterizes 
the Roman Church. Has he forgotten Thomas 
Aquinas’ recommendation for heretics, 
Torquemada, or Generalissimo Franco, now 
as ever ardently supported by the Vatican? 
(Calvin and Servetus are running through my 
own mind this minute!) Christians have 


lived in glass houses at this point. 

The Judaizers too, were a ‘“‘clannish group,”’ 
“spiritual parasites,’ “‘mean and _ stupid.” 
They were ‘‘the forerunners of the modern and 
tortuous philosophers and exegetes who even 
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today twist and obstruct the flow of meaning 
in a text.’’ Giordani’s own exegesis at times 
is, to put it mildly, unconvincing. In that 
cryptic passage in II Thessalonians the power 
that restrained Anti-Christ was the Church. 
Since the Roman power no longer exists, it 
must be an existing Power, hence it must be 
the Church. Or—he accepts the therapeutic 
value of Paul’s aprons and towels in the 
expulsion of demons. Demons became more 
rare in the Church under the action of grace 
in Baptism and in all the other Sacraments. 
And, finally, Paul’s use of the mother-figure 
in Galatians was ‘‘because the word includes 
the idea of priestly maternity of the Apostle, 
who generates sons in the Mystical Body of 
the Church, forming them in Christ as the 
Word was formed in Mary in His Humanity.”’ 
Whatever this is, it does not appeal to the 
reviewer as research. Along with the Jews 
and Judaizers another target for the barbs of 
this gifted author is found in his attitudes 
toward intellectuals. ‘‘Paul had a just intui- 
tion of the havoc which the learned would 
make of the Gospel from the beginning even 
to the present times, and of the preaching 
that would be called ‘Pauline.’ It was for 
Paul a sort of crucifixion at the hands of the 
learned Professors and _ exegetes.’”’ One 
wonders what modern books on Paul he has 
read. ‘Paulinism”’ is not emphasized by the 
current generation of scholars. 

The second book, Santayana’s The Idea 
of Christ in the Gospels, has none of the features 
with which the reviewer took issue above. 
The author is not a historian, he is a 
philosopher meditating upon a theme, the idea 
of God-in-man. This quotation sets his goal: 
“my object is not to pass judgment on the 
validity of Gospel truth, either historical or 
metaphysical. I wish only to analyse and 
detach, as far as possible, one original element 
in the inspiration of the Gospels, namely the 
dramatic presentation of the person of Christ.” 

The development of this theme runs through 
chapters on Inspiration, The Character of the 
Several Gospels, The Messiah, Son of God, Son 
of Man, Miracles, Parables, Prophecies and 
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Precepts, Prayers, Passion and Resurrection. 
This covers two thirds of the book. Part 
Second is labelled ‘‘Ulterior Considerations.” 
Here is reflected the influence of the idea of 
Christ upon Santayana’s major convictions. 
Here he speculates on the nature of the soul, 
the self-transcendent nature of spirit, and here 
he asks what validity the idea of God-in-Man, 
dramatically expressed in the Gospels, has for 
all men of all religions. He comes to the follow- 
ing conclusions: 1) it is not to be conceived 
pantheistically, 2) nor that of an ordinary man 
living in ideal union with God as far as his 
nature permits; 3) rather it is God become man. 
Spirit has its essence in a single vocation, to 
reflect the glory of God....Christ reflects 
God’s whole glory.”” ‘‘The presence of God in 
man signifies the same thing as holiness, or the 
complete triumph of spirit over the other 
elements of human nature.” 

The student who approaches the Gospels 
by the route of historical criticism is much 
intrigued by Part One. There are statements 
that might have been made by the most 
radical New Testament critic, there are others 
that give a distinct sense of shock. Santayana 
is convinced of the influence of the prophets, 
preachers and evangelists on the words of 
Jesus as we have them, he sees in Mark’s 
Jesus the genuine confession of humanity 
which does not exclude, on occasion, an over- 
powering assertion of divinity, yet there is not 
in Mark as in John ‘‘a visiting God speaking 
through a glazed mask of divinity.” Matthew 
is the Church’s Gospel, a defense of belief, 
represents the general catechism of the early 
church. Matthew is more a compiler, less 
inspired. 

St. Luke is the ‘‘pious artist’’ inspired by 
piety more than by speculation. In Matthew 
the angel appears to Joseph, in Luke to Mary, 
who had made a vow of virginity. Her 
consent raised the Virgin Mary into an initial 
collaborator in the whole economy of redemp- 
tion. Here Santayana finds the mustard seed 
behind the flourishing tree of devotion to the 
Theotokos and the Madonna. This Gospel 
is more secondary, less vitally inspired and 


enthusiastic. In John the divine Christ speaks 
in riddles, giving a secret, spiritual meaning 
to words understood by the hearers in a literal 
and material sense (hard on the hearers!). 

‘*Take these speeches and these claims . . . as 
nostalgic assurances arising within Christ 
himself and in the midst of his disappointment, 
and you will cease to think them irrelevant 
and egotistical.” In both Luke and John 
“we see the idea of Christ pictorially and 
mystically, in the act of being transformed 
from that of a lost leader into that of an object 
of worship.” The historical Jesus can have 
no meaning to the critic, because what we 
know or can suppose about him rests only on 
inferences drawn from the minds of Christians 
who had faith in Christ. 

The reviewer does not think that we are 
quite so badly off. It is true that we have no 
primary sources in connection with Jesus as 
we have with Paul, but we can know a great 
deal about the background of the first century, 
Jewish and gentile. We can judge the re- 
ported teaching of Jesus in the light of what we 
know of first century Judaism, we are able to 
build the authentic background of the gentile 
world in which the Gospels took shape, a world 
full of miracle, myth and legend. The New 
Testament student must guard against his 
own subjectivity, but he can rest assured that 
the results of that subjectivity at its very 
worst will be fairly mild in comparison with 
what Santayana can draw out of the miracle 
of the withered fig tree, to cite only one example 
of the more rarefied heights of philosophical 
speculation. This ‘‘perfect miniature of the 
idea of Christ” exhibits his humanity frankly 
(cursing is very human) ... impulse acts of 
itself, keeping the knowledge that it was 
not the season for figs in abeyance. He 
suffers balked instinct, with the accompanying 
revulsion the divine prerogative comes to the 
fore. He curses the tree and the next day it 
is found withered. Some beautiful homiletics 
follow here. 

This reviewer will continue to struggle along 
using the tools of historical research, exploiting 
to the full the Jewish and gentile worlds 
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contemporary with the New Testament, re- 
maining patiently agnostic in some areas, 
but keeping hopeful that we need not surrender 
yet, either to the dogmatic or to the purely 
speculative approaches. After fifteen years 
the discipline of Shirley Jackson Case’s 
seminars is still more than a memory, and the 
one book that she wishes Mr. Santayana would 
read is C. C. McCown’s The Search for the 
Real Jesus. 
Mary E. ANDREWS 
Goucher College 


Christ and Man’s Dilemma. By GEORGE 
ArtTHur Butrricx. Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1946. 224 pages. $2. 
The substance of this book was tried out 

three times in three years as lecture courses, 

at Union Theological Seminary, at Rice 

Institute, and at Northwestern University. 

No doubt Dr. Buttrick said it also in sermons 

from his own pulpit. 


Chapter I presents ‘“The Dilemma.’’ Six 


chapters follow, each entitled “‘Christ and—”’, 
successively Our Ignorance, Our Wickedness, 
Our Mortality, Business, Education, The 


Machine. Chapter VII ends on ‘“‘Man’s 
Response.”’ 

The human dilemma is: ‘“‘We are ignorant, 
but aware of our ignorance, yet unable to 
lighten our darkness: we need a revelation. 
We are wicked, but we know our wickedness, 
yet we cannot overcome it: we need a redemp- 
tion. We are mortal, and chained to 
mortality, though with a long enough chain to 
see it for what it is, yet we cannot break the 
chain: we need deliverance.”” The answer to 
the dilemma is Christ. The needed revelation 
is in him; he is the needed redemption, and the 
needed deliverance. This sounds like conven- 
tional old stuff for a preacher to be getting off, 
but don’t make the mistake of assuming that it 
is. Buttrick presents his message with pene- 
trating insight and piercing power. It gets 
you. At any rate, it got this reviewer. He 
couldn’t keep his pencil still during the first 
reading, marking passages to be reread. They 
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were read a second time and thenathird. The 
reading of it is good for one’s immortal soul. 

Readers of this Journal will find chapters 
II and VI good for their academic souls. They 
are on ‘‘Christ and our Ignorance,” and ‘‘Christ 
and Education.”’ ‘The most widely educated 
generation in history has given itself to 
slaughter in history’s most cruel war. Why? 
Perhaps because educators, like all other men, 
are ignorant; and because they, in company 
with the rest of us, forgot man’s need of God.” 
Science cannot grant final knowledge, and 
philosophy has no answers except as it finds 
its fulfillment in faith. ‘The confession of our 
creaturehood is the beginning of wisdom.’’ 
“Our nature cries out for an Interpreter of the 
encompassing Mystery.”’ Buttrick finds that 
Jesus Christ is the needed revelation because 
‘“‘He claimed unique authority; .. . he came as 
ultimate truth;...he claimed to incarnate 
ultimate love; ...he claimed to forgive sin; 
... he claimed that he would abide as Presence 
in ourearth.” The ‘“‘objective mind, in which 
modern education has taken such pride, is 
both fiction and impossibility,’ and what 
Buttrick writes on that score deflates intel- 
lectual arrogance. ‘‘Only Christ can give 
meaning to education. Only He can overcome 
its false faith. Only He can save it from pride 
of the mind. Only Hecan gather its sprawling 
irrelevances into focused purpose and vital 
truth.” 

Public education is largely secular, ‘‘bound 
within earth and time.’’ “In our fear of 
indoctrination we have practised a worse 
indoctrination: by our silences in secular educa- 
tion we have indoctrinated children to believe 
that God does not exist and that Jesus Christ 
does not matter. In protecting the scruples 
of agnostics we have trampled roughshod over 
the convictions of believers.” ‘There is 
grotesque disproportion in secular education. 
Comparatively small regard is shown for 
Milton and Browning, and no place is found 
for that Christian faith without which Milton 
and Browning cannot be understood. Almost 
no room is given to the study of religion, though 
religion has been a far deeper influence in 
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man’s story than mechanisms or law. Science 
and the technologies swell to importance, with 
psychology and the social studies sharing the 
fat diet, and the liberal arts struggle on thin 
fare. Secular education, by and large, is 
facts without any coherent body of meaning, 
and knowledge without wisdom—because it is 
man without God.’ Those of us who have 
all along believed in the things the author so 
forcefully contends for and have seen Bible 
and religion by little and little shoved aside, 
in favor of tickling typewriter keys and may- 
pole and other forms of aesthetic dancing for 
B. A. credit, can take fresh heart from But- 
trick’s message. Evidently we haven’t been 
so far off the beam! ‘“‘Life is not a gadget to be 
turned either back or forward: it is free will 
within the sovereignty of God’s will.” ‘We 


must turn our eyes from mechanisms to life, 
and keep mechanisms for our servant, not for 
our master. 
versities.”’ 
“The word and power of Christ remain: 
‘Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me.’ 


This duty devolves on uni- 


He is truth for life and death and eternity. 
Therefore He is truth for education.” 
Eimer W. K. 
Elmira College 


Social Ethics 


The New Leviathan. By PAuL HUTCHINSON. 
Chicago: Willett, Clark & Company, 1946. 
xli + 233 pages. $2.00. 

Here is an important book, one that should 
be read by all those who think seriously about 
the status of the church in modern society. 
Hutchinson’s major theses are that the 
totalitarian state claims the prerogatives 
which ‘traditionally and rightfully” belong 
to religion, and that in America the state in 
its relationship to the churches is moving 
alarmingly in the totalitarian direction. ‘“The 
modern totalitarian state does three things: 
first, it presents itself to its citizens as the 
object of ultimate loyalty; second, it declares 
that it is the source of ultimate meaning for the 
individual life; and third, it sets itself up as the 
custodian of truth.” Hutchinson comments 
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on Justice Frankfurter’s dissent in one of the 
recent Jehovah’s Witnesses cases, as follows: 
“It may be inferred that it is the view of this 
distinguished jurist that in the future American 
legislatures and courts may be expected to 
impose more rather than fewer state controls 
over church activities and over the exercise of 
freedom of conscience.’ ‘‘Never have the 
reasons for church opposition to all manifesta- 
tions of the totalitarian spirit been more 
compelling.’’ 

For a medium-sized book, The New Leviathan 
contains a great deal of information on the 
current situation: ‘“‘Leviathan at War;’’ ‘“‘Im- 
perial Leviathan;”’ ‘‘Leviathan in Peace;”’ ‘‘The 
Church and Pressure Politics; ‘Leviathan 
in the Schools.” But the most significant 
value of the book is the vividness with which 
it challenges those who think that religious lib- 
erty—or any liberty—is something we inherit 
from the fathers. ‘‘The need for such a book 
as this on this often-explored subject lies, it 
seems to me, in the fact that so few Christian 
churchmen in the democratic countries are 
awake to the desperate nature of the impending 
struggle or how soon, if the church does its 
duty by harassed man,...([the struggle] 
may break in full fury.”’ 

J. WILLIAMS 

Mount Holyoke College 


World Order: Its Intellectual and Cultural 
Foundations. Edited by F. FRNest Joun- 
son. New York: Harper’s, 1945. ix + 
247 pages. 

This symposium should be in the hands of all 
those who are thinking deeply about the condi- 
tions which will make a World Order possible. 
Twenty-eight persons lectured before the 
Institute for Religious Studies, Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America, during the 
academic year 1943-44. The contributions 
of these twenty-eight persons vary in im- 
portance and in readability. Some of the 
lectures tend toward the abstract and the 
relevance of the material to the general topic 
is sometimes hidden from the rapid reader. 
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Most of the contributions, however, are of 
great value, full of insight and wisdom. 
Limitations of space will permit but the 
listing of a few of the outstanding authors 
and titles: Louis Finkelstein, ‘Collaboration 
for World Order;”” Margaret Mead, ‘‘Human 
Differences and World Order;’’ Petirim A. 
Sorokin, ‘“The Task of Cultural Rebuilding;”’ 
Joseph P. Chamberlain, “‘A Juristic Framework 
of World Order;’”’ Ordway Tead, ‘“‘Democracy 
in Administration;’’ Norman Cousins, ‘‘World 
Citizenship;” F. Ernest Johnson, ‘‘What Has 
the War Taught the Churches.” 

J. Paut WILLIAMS 

Mount Holyoke College 


Education 


Howard University, The Capstone of Negro 
Education. A History: 1867-1940. By 
WALTER Dyson. Washington: The Gradu- 


ate School, Howard University, 1941, XIV + 

553 pages. 

This history of Howard University portrays 
some of the amazing evolution of Negro life 


in the United States after he gained his 
freedom. In it is the drama of a slave planta- 
tion becoming a college campus. It is 
reassuring to discover the part that Christian 
white leaders such as General Oliver Otis 
Howard played in developing Negro education 
and leadership. Born in Maine and reared in 
the friendly companionship of a Negro boy, 
Howard learned early to respect Negroes and 
other peoples. He wrote: “I have always 
believed it is a providential circumstance that 
I had that early experience with a Negro lad, 
for it relieved me from that feeling of prejudice 
which would have hindered me from doing the 
work for the freedmen which, years afterwards, 
was committed to my charge.” 

On May 13, 1865 he was appointed by 
President Lincoln Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned Lands. 
Through this office he was able to promote 
justice among freedmen and former masters, 
to care for the temporal wants of the refugees 
and freedmen and to provide for the education 
of the freedmen. 


While General Howard was superintendent 
of the Sunday School of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Washington, D. C., after the 
war, he advised leaders to gather in more 
children from the streets but added: ‘‘they 
need not look at the color of the eyes, hair or 
skin.” 

In November, 1866, the Missionary Society 
of this same First Congregational Church, 
decided to establish a school for the elevation 
of the freedmen who were pouring into Wash- 
ington by the thousands annually. At first 
the society decided to open a Theological 
Seminary. Then, realizing the urgent need for 
doctors, it decided to establish a chair of 
medicine within this Theological Seminary. 
Later on was added a Normal Department, to 
prepare teachers for the elementary schools 
that were springing up in the city and in the 
country. 


From 1868 to 1874 Major General Howard _ 
was president of Howard University, as it | 
became known. He opposed race segregation | 
everywhere, and consequently these were | 
There had come | 
to light in the words of the Cincinnati Gazette | 


stormy years for the school. 


that there was a plan ‘“‘to make this church, 
built by Northern benevolence, an institution 
where a perfect social blending of the races 
should take place to the end that ... there 
should be one model Christian Church whose 
cornerstone was not exclusion in any of its 
forms but amalgamation and complete social 
equality.” 

The author says that ‘‘Calvinism with its 
predestination and_ its theory of total 
depravity” began to yield to Unitarianism 
and Transcendentalism.” ‘‘Calvinism had 
contributed much toward keeping the Negroes 
outside the social pattern of the period. The 
new idealism, with its doctrines that a man’s 
a man and that society is largely responsible 
for each man’s development, ultimately in- 
cluded the Negro, also, within its social 
scheme.” Congregationalism became affected 
and began to build churches and schools for 
Negroes. 
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It was a great day when Howard University 
welcomed Ralph Waldo Emerson, January 7, 
1872, because of what he said, because of 
himself, and because his presence attracted 
the attention of the world “to this new 
struggling school.” 

We are greatly indebted to Professor Dyson 
for his fascinating account of the development 
of Howard University from an elementary 
school, then a high school, and later a college, 
and now today, an incipient university. This 
history is a revelation of the powers within 
the Negro race and within a faith in brother- 
hood that has been released for the benefit 
of One World. 

EpnA M. BAXTER 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 


Church, College, and Nation. By G. Roy EL- 
Liott. Louisville: The Cloister Press, 1945. 
162 pages. $2.00. 

The author urges the union of church, 
college, and nation. ‘‘The college can be a 
powerful factor in Christian reunion and 
thereby, in the creation of world order” but 
she must always remember that it is 
her example that is effective. ‘Church and 
college, working together, can slowly render 
the competitive spirit of mankind less selfish 
by imbuing young people with an intelligently 
humble love of the Good Life in, through and 
above their loyalty to their nation and to their 
religious denomination.’ ‘‘Without religion 
in the college culture cannot sustain the idea 
of love at the level required for a sound and 
healthy culture.”’ 

To bring the church and college together, 
the author stresses the sacraments as a means. 
Because young people view all things in a 
sheerly material light, he believes that the 
Holy Communion can aid them greatly in 
learning spiritual meanings. In stressing the 
presence of God in the Church, the author 
neglects the process by which young folks 
may learn to experience God in His purposes 
for life here and now. Saint worship is re- 
garded as an aid in the worship of Christ. He 
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says, ‘‘Trinitarianism is ever the soundest way 
for the human mind to conceive of Deity.” 
Fearful of humanism and materialism in the 
college, the author, who has passed from ag- 
nostic, to liberal views and is now a member of 
the Episcopal Church, seems to ignore any but 
traditional forms as the means by which God 
and His purposes may become central in the 
life of college students. 
Epna M. BAxTER 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 


The Episcopal Church 


Men and Movements in the American Episcopal 
Church. The Hale Lectures. By E. Clowes 
Chorley, D.D.,L.H.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1946. 501 pages. $4.00. 
Dr. Chorley’s book accomplishes exactly 

what the title indicates. Beginning with Rev. 
Devereux Jarratt, the indefatigable organizer 
of the Evangelical Movement in the Virginia 
Church around the middle of the Eighteenth 
Century, he gives biographical details—often 
at considerable length—of the leaders of the 
Episcopal Church up to the last few decades, 
and through their lives and activities succeeds 
in providing a clear and highly readable 
picture of all the currents and cross currents 
that have swirled in the Church since colonial 
times. Quotations from early diaries and 
pamphlets add greatly to the vividness of the 
book. 

Being the historiographer of the Episcopal 
Church, Dr. Chorley is naturally obliged to 
maintain an attitude of strict neutrality in 
regard to the rival factions; perhaps his lack of 
partisanship also arises from his own spirit 
of tolerance and good will, which pleasantly 
colors his style. 

The Episcopal Church is often an enigma 
to outsiders, and sometimes to its own mem- 
bers. The modernist-fundamentalist quarrel 


.has played only a small part in its history, but 


violent battles have been waged periodically 
as a result of the tension between the catholic 
and protestant elements in the Church’s 
life. The struggle has taken different forms 
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at different times: the nature of the Sacra- 
ments, the essentiality of the Historic 
Episcopate, and the question of ritualism have 
been particular points of controversy. 

Dr. Chorley views the future of the Church 
optimistically, and thinks that the divergent 
groups are gradually approaching each other in 
their interpretation of Christianity. ‘Basing 
our forecast on the study of past develop- 
ments,” he writes, “‘there seems ample reason 
to believe that the day will dawn when we shall 
be of one mind in one house.” The accuracy 
of his prophecy remains to be tested. The 
General Convention, which will meet later in 
the year and consider union with one of the 
branches of the Presbyterian Church, will 
show how real is the basis of common belief 
which has been achieved within the Episcopal 
Church. 

The book is provided with a valuable 
bibliography and index. 

WALSH 

Beloit College 


Introduction to Augustine 


An Augustine Synthesis. By Eric Przy- 
waRA. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1945. 
496 pages. $3.50. 

C. C. Martindale in his introduction to this 
anthology of St. Augustine’s writings remarks 
that “‘it is of Augustine that the best of César 
Franck has made me think.”’ To the reviewer, 
at least, this suggests the strongly subjective 
character of the music of César Franck as found 
in the Symphony in D Minor. In Augustine, 
as in César Franck, one senses a restless, 
upsurging spirit, finally achieving serenity and 
objectivity, although the latter applies more 
completely to Augustine than to the composer 
whose moods of serenity dissipate quickly into 
a recurrent restlessness. 

The subjective side of Augustine has great 
appeal to the individualistic and subjectivistic 
Protestant. It is significant as Professor 
Latourette has pointed out that The Confes- 
sions of Augustine was the first full-length 
autobiography of a human soul.’’ Such sub- 
jective and introspective lines as the following 


have a distinct attraction for the sophisticated 
and frequently disillusioned modern: “I be- 
came a great enigma to myself...’ and “I 
became to myself a barren land.” On the 
subjective side, we may also reckon Augustine’s 
influence as the father of the mystics in 
Christian history. 

But there was also an objective side to 
Augustine’s life and thought. He gave the 
great popes the idea of the City of God and 
shaped the Catholic theory of the Church. He 
founded the Scholastic philosophy of the 
Middle Ages. To him may be laid responsi- 
bility for the baleful doctrine ‘‘Compel them 
to come in.”’ 

Father Przywara, the German Jesuit 
philosopher, has drawn the selections which 
compose this anthology from a very wide range 
of Augustine’s writings in a manner helpful to 
those of us who know only one or two of 
Augustine’s works, such as the Confessions 
and the De civitate dei. I was glad personally 
to run down the source of the saying, ‘‘Love, 
and do what thou wilt,’ sometimes rendered 
as ‘‘Love God, and do as you please.’’ Also 
to find the source of the line about prayer: 
“For thy desire is thy prayer; and if thy 
desire is without ceasing, thy prayer will also 
be without ceasing.’ 

This is an excellent book for devotional use 
whether one be “‘subjectively”’ or ‘‘objectively” 
minded. 

CarRL E, PURINTON 

Beloit College 


Religion in Literature 


That Hideous Strength. A Modern Fairy-Tale 
for Grown-Ups. By C. S. Lewis. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1946. 459 
pages. $3.00. 

Some time ago Thomas Mann remarked 
that we had Hitler to thank for the fact that 
we have again begun to see the difference 
between right and wrong. 

C. S. Lewis has a very vivid sense of the 
reality of evil. He is by no means willing 
to condone evil as “incomplete good,” as 
idealistic philosophy has sometimes done. 
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Evil is a real thing. Indeed, Lewis states in 
so many words that he believes in a personal 
devil. ‘‘I know someone will ask me, ‘Do 
you really mean, at this time of day, to re- 
introduce our old friend the devil—hoofs and 
horns and all?’ Well, what the time of day 
has to do with it I don’t know. And I’m 
not particular about the hoofs and horns. 
But in other respects my answer is, ‘Yes, I 
do’”’ (The Case for Christianity, p. 40). 

This particular novel Lewis calls a “‘tall 
story” about devilry, and indicates that it 
deals with the same theme as that treated in 
his book called The Abolition of Man. The 
latter volume is listed by the publishers as 
falling in the field of Social Philosophy, and so, 
in its own way, does That Hideous Strength. 
The novel reminds this reviewer of 
Dostoevsky’s The Possessed. It has the time- 
liness for our own day that Sinclair Lewis’ 
It Can’t Happen Here had a few years back. 
It deals with the livest issue of the hour, the 
problem of power and its use and abuse. A 
“National Institute of Co-ordinated Experi- 
ments” figures largely in the story. ‘“The 
N.LC.E.,” states the author (p. 13), ‘“‘was the 
first-fruits of that constructive fusion between 
the state and the laboratory on which so 
many thoughtful people base their hopes of a 
better world.”’ 

Space is lacking to summarize the plot and 
even to characterize the leading personalities 
of the novel. Suffice it to say that it is an 
absorbing story. Once you have taken it up, 
it will be hard to lay down. 

That Hideous Strength is a sequel to the 
earlier interplanetary novels, Out of the Silent 
Planet and Perelandra. The hero of these 
earlier novels, Ransom, reappears again here, 
although less prominently. Dr. Weston is 
referred to by members of the N.I.C.E. as a 
martyr. Devine reappears as Lord Fever- 
However, one may enjoy this work of 
fiction without having read the two earlier 
novels. 

Hats off to C. S. Lewis as a doughty 


Stone. 
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champion of a heightened ethical and religious 
sensitivity. 
CaRL E. PuRINTON 
Beloit College 


Religion in History 


Catholic Art and Culture. By E. I. Watkin. 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1944. 226 
pages. 40 photographs. $4.50. 

While the author uses the cycle of the seasons 
in fashion similar to the manner employed by 
Oswald Spengler in his Decline of the West, 
he sees the ‘seasons’ unified by the Catholic 
Church, wherein Spengler integrates his story 
of civilization through a deterministic view of 
history. For one who wishes to see the rela- 
tionship between the Catholic religion and 
Catholic art this book is a learned, logically 
developed, carefully illustrated volume. Not 
always easy to read, it is always informative. 
Unless a person is well schooled in the back- 
grounds of church history and history of 
philosophy, he will find the book rather 
difficult to follow. And of course the reader 
will need a knowledge of the development of 
art through the Christian centuries. The book 
is really for the specialist in art-religion- 
philosophy; but for the neophyte it will 
undoubtedly act as a spur for him to educate 
himself better in this tri-field of learning. 

Catholic art had its origin in the Byzantine; 
it came to its fruition in the Baroque; it has 
reached a period of dearth in the modern world; 
yet in the new world of tomorrow, the Age of 
the Spirit, it will reach a new zenith. The 
author divides his book in five sections: Classi- 
cal Autumn; Christian Spring; Summer: 
Medieval Christendom; Late Summer: The 
Renaissance; Autumn: The Age of Baroque; 
Winter: The Modern World. 

Descriptive data abound in this book; but 
the book is more than a description of art 
through the Christian centuries. It is mainly 
a philosophy of art. In Catholic religion- 
culture three movements can be traced. One 
of these is rectilinear, in which the European 
mind matured from childhood to maturity, 
only to return to childhood. Another is 
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dialectical. The third is a circular movement, 
the cycle of the seasons. All three of these 
movements are combined to produce the 
spiral progress of human history. ‘To display 
somewhat of this synthesis, and thereby of the 
Catholic vision, has been the purport of this 
essay. It is a prospect of hope in the Word 
made Flesh, of spring, when the ‘rains’ of 
winter are ‘over and gone’; of dawn, when the 
night is spent and on the human horizon once 
more the Divine Sun shall rise.”’ 

Forty photographs of classical art illustrate 
the thesis of the book. Among the photo- 
graphs will be found the Statue of the Good 
Shepherd, from the Lateran Museum, Rome; 
An Illuminated Manuscript of Gregorian 
Music (fifteenth century); Christ Trampling 
on the Lion and the Serpent (sixth century 
Byzantine); Gothic Madonna and Child 
(Eglise Collégiale, Villeneuve-les-Avignon); 
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St. Peter (Facade of Rheims Cathedral); 
Gargoyles at Notre Dame Cathedral (Paris); — 
Creation of Man (Michelangelo) from the 
Sistine Chapel, Vatican, Rome; San Xavier 
Mission Church, near Tucson, Arizona; Church 
of SS. Peter and Paul, Pierre, South Dakota. 

The index contains 348 proper names which 
include Albertus Magnus, Fra Angelico, 
Augustine, Roger Bacon, William Blake, Bona- 
venture, Gilbert Chesterton, Ralph Adams 
Cram, Dante, Meister Eckhart, Goethe, Kant, 
Machiavelli, Ovid, Pascal, Raphael, Ruysbroek, 
Tacitus, Christopher Wren, Wycliffe, 
Zurbaran. 

I know of no other book which so well il- 
lustrates the interpretation of Catholic art and |— 
culture. It should be accessible on library | 
reference shelves. 

Tuomas S. KEPLER 

Lawrence College 
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